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Are Revolutions Necessary? 


By GUY STANTON FORD 


HEN I was a college senior with a 

W conservatism based on an admira- 
tion for Alexander Hamilton and a boy- 
hood spent in Iowa, Frederick Jackson 
Turner assigned me as a senior thesis sub- 
ject, ‘“The Economic Opinions of Thomas 
Jefferson.’” My most distinct memory of 
the sources I used is the jolt given my 
youthful conservatism by Jefferson's ap- 
parently sober suggestion that a revolu- 
tion every generation would be a healthy 
social purgative. Now in the advanced 
liberalism of my maturity, I am asked to 
pass judgment before my peers on the 
necessity of revolutions. I take it for 
granted that even if I have accepted this 
horrendous subject, I have the liberty of 
looking it in the mouth or the eye and 
asking it what it means. 

Few words are more loosely used by the 
general public or by the historical guild 
than revolution. It ranks with epoch, 
critical age, decisive event, and dominat- 
ing influence in the frequency with which 


An address before the fiftieth anniversary meeting 
of the American Historical Association in Washing- 
ton, D. C., December 29, 1934. 


it is used in historical literature. In the 
looseness with which it is applied it is 
only outranked by such shibboleths as 
‘national honor,’ ‘‘national interests,”’ 
and ‘‘the common people.’’ By example, 
apparently any invention, social expe- 
dient or experiment, any movement that 
varied from established custom, any form 
of violence by a group small or large, any 
shift in population, any loss or acquisi- 
tion of privilege or status by individuals 
or groups, any appearance of a political 
institution new either in name or fact, 
any transformation — often in name only 
— of an institution or social process, even 
any discussion or advocacy of change, was 
a revolution. This last idea that any dis- 
cussion of change is a revolution has been 
particularly prevalent in post-war years 
from the Lusk report to the last Novem- 
ber election in Minnesota. And in every 
case, history — which, if it records any- 
thing significant, records ceaseless change 
— was resorted to as the arsenal from 
which the opponents of change could 
draw their ammunition. 

If to the chameleon word revolution, 
which takes its color from every lip that 
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utters it, there is linked the cosmic con- 
cept of ‘‘inevitability,’’ one is faced with 
a new definition of the riddle of the 
Sphinx. If it is revolutions we are to assess 
from the standpoint of inevitability, it is 
necessary to fix the meaning of that which 
history may properly dignify by that 
name. Certainly this audience would not 
tolerate the elevation to the major rank 
of revolution of the street scuflles, mob 
outbreaks, coup d’états of scheming 
charlatans, or even the peaceful changes 
that are profound but limited in effect to 
a minor group or small area. Such inci- 
dents can be significant in a discussion of 
revolutions only as harbingers or sequel- 
lae of social changes much more profound, 
of revaluations by the human spirit of 
long-established institutions and ways of 
life and thought. We must at the start 
turn our attention away from mobs, 
strife, violence, and civil war, away from 
those spectacular features that in our 
current thought are called revolutions; we 
must direct it to those factors that led a 
generation or several successive genera- 
tions to think critically of the political 
or social or economic order in which they 
lived. It is only thus that one can under- 
stand how the majority or a vigorous 
minority came to feel in certain ages that 
the existing order no longer served their 
interests, how they wished for a newer 
and better order, and even more impor- 
tant how there was engendered in them 
the faith that a new Utopia could be 
brought about in their day by some act or 
effort of theirs. 

Real revolutions are silent. They are 
induced by the play of many subtle and 
unconscious forces of men’s minds upon 
men’s minds. The thought in a mind here 
and there becomes a low murmur on many 
lips. The tiny wavelets that lap idly at the 
base of the social edifice pass unnoticed 
and unheard until some startled observer 
points out that the old bench marks are 
being submerged by a tide that is flowing 
deep and strong and silent, regardless of 
old channels of human thought and 


custom. Hasty efforts to raise walls 
against the waters, to open diverting 
flood gates, are usually unavailing or at 
best delay the flood waters but hours, 
which in history means but a generation 
or two, perhaps a century. 


I, 1s plain then that the word revolu- 
tion is here invested with the majesty 
that arises from its reservation to those 
major breakdowns and reconstructions 
that come only when the dominant social 
philosophy favoring a certain class or 
group and embodied in institutions and 
habits of thought falls away and is re- 
placed by something new, already half 
built behind the crumbling facade of the 
old. The normal everyday readjustments 
and repairs and extensions of the old 
structure become inadequate and the 
children of a new age decree that it is 
hopelessly inconvenient and will not fit 
their needs, that new values in the land 
of the spirit upon which the social struc- 
ture is built make it wasteful and un- 
economic. 

If revolutions are thus limited to those 
profound, slowly matured and far-reach- 
ing movements in which mankind over 
wide areas shifts its sense of values, its 
norms of social and individual conduct, 
its loyalties to once dominant mores and 
institutions, the number of revolutions 
shrinks from hundreds to a handful, and 
historic ages extend their frontiers beyond 
the boundaries history has set up. 
Compared with the eras and periods 
hitherto marked off, an age would take 
on something geologic, something to be 
measured by the chronology of the gods. 
Beginning and end would be harder to 
mark. The decay of an age would be 
almost coincident with and spring from 
its own highest development. Revolu- 
tions such as these are inevitable and by 
the same token, necessary, until the 
human spirit sinks into the torpor of a 
new ice age. Such revolutions are history 
and all of history. They are what they 
are and only impertinence would seek 
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to write the word progress on their 
glacial front. 


Taz task of the historian in gathering 
and interpreting the evidence of such 
revolutions is far more difficult by reason 
of the very: multiplicity of the forms in 
which the mind of man is wont to ex- 
press itself. A stray sentence in a muni- 
ment room full of documents, a line 
from a nameless bard, a slightly different 
pattern in a social artifact, and then their 
duplication and multiplication through a 
century or centuries and their distribution 
through the social strata and their spread 
to widely separated and, at first sight, 
unrelated areas, slowly form a picture of 
the new pattern of thought and custom. 
Often these portents are a compound of 
discontent and of hope, of a revulsion and 
a vision. Then comes the prophet with the 
flaming symbol and men everywhere say, 
“That is the truth. That is what I have 
been thinking. That is what I fain would 
have said.’’ Hope leaps up at the call to 
justification by faith; to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness; to liberty, 
fraternity, equality; to bread, land, and 
peace. And deep under their joyous ac- 
claim is the chorus that iterates and 
reiterates ever more insistently, ‘‘Crush 
the infamy.’’ And the infamy is only the 
once revered symbol of a social, eccle- 
siastical, political, or economic age that 
has been over-long in dying. 

In every time men have proclaimed 
that the age was critical, that a new age 
was being born. I remember hearing his 
excellency, the present ambassador to 
Germany, say once that if he read aright 
our national history as it is written, two 
things perennially discussed as new topics 
for a century or more were the declining 
fertility of Virginia soil and the declining 
ability of the United States Senate. The 
catastrophe of the World War and the 
confusion of post-war years, the reversion 
to autarchy and to dictatorship, the want 
of a sense of trusteeship and of adequate 
wisdom among the enlightened despots 
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of industrialism, have produced in our 
day more prophets of change and revolu- 
tion than in previous decades — and their 
sheer numbers, if nothing else, have made 
us believe they prophesy with more 
authority than in the past. 

Undeniably the changes through which 
Nations are passing are great. But it is 
hardly a revolution to have the great 
landlords and industrial barons of Ger- 
many accept a Hitler instead of a Hohen- 
zollern as their titular ruler. The abolition 
by Mussolini of an Italian parliament, in 
a land where parliament had been the 
institutional shadow of a dead and for- 
gotten Cavour, is not a revolution, and 
the substitution of a corporate state is 
rather the political apotheosis of an age 
which began with Italian city bankers and 
traders and guilds. One might even sus- 
pend judgment on the Russian revolution 
until we know the end effects on an agra- 
rian people of the belated introduction 
of the American model of industrialism, 
mass production, and the substitution of 
machines for icons. The collectivistic 
philosophy is much concerned with di- 
recting material things, but machines 
and material things may give unexpected 
directions and unforeseen outcomes to 
collectivistic philosophy. 

While Russia is enthroning science and 
looking forward to a new machine age 
under a new social philosophy, we in 
America are looking about us with some- 
thing of the bitter taste of the morning 
after at the shortcomings of national 
industrialization under a philosophy of 
individualism that for historic reasons 
has descended to us from an earlier 
century in an intensified form. If there is 
really on foot some major change in the 
western world, something that is really a 
revolution, the most interesting place to 
determine it is in an America which by all 
its past is committed to social attitudes, 
to a political philosophy, to a faith, to an 
economic freedom that have hitherto 
never been seriously challenged. 

Almost fifty years ago Lord Bryce, the 
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friendliest and most penetrating student 
of the America of that day, wrote: 


There is a part of the Atlantic where the westward 
speeding steam-vessel always expects to encounter 
fogs. On the fourth or fifth day of the voyage, while 
still in bright sunlight, one sees at a distance a long 
low dark-gray line across the bows, and is told that 
this is the first of the fog banks which have to be 
traversed. 

Presently the vessel is upon the cloud, and rushes 
into its chilling embrace, not knowing what perils of 
icebergs may be shrouded within its encompassing 
gloom. 

So America, in her swift onward progress, sees, 
looming on the horizon and now no longer distant, 
a time of mists and shadows, wherein dangers may 
be concealed whose form and magnitude she can 
scarcely yet conjecture. As she fills up her western 
regions with inhabitants, she sees the time approach 
when all the best land will have been occupied, and 
when the land now under cultivation will have been 
so far exhausted as to yield scantier crops even to 
more expensive culture. Although transportation 
may also have become cheaper, the price of food will 
rise; farms will be less easily obtained and will need 
more capital to work them with profit; the struggle 
for existence will become more severe. And while the 
outlet which the west now provides for the overflow 
of the great cities will have grown immensely more 
populous, pauperism ... may be more widely 
spread; and even if wages do not sink, work may be 
less abundant. In fact the chronic evils and problems 
of old societies and crowded countries, such as we see 
them today in Europe, will have reappeared in this 
new soil, while the demand of the multitude to have 
a larger share in the nation’s collective wealth may 
well have grown more insistent. 

High economic authorities pronounce that the 
beginnings of this time of pressure lie not more 
than twenty years ahead. . . . It may be the time 
of trial for democratic institutions. 


The two decades Bryce foresaw have 
stretched into five. Those who hail or 
lament even emergency programs are now 
bandying the word revolution about. The 
quickness with which the word springs 
to the lips of the friends or the opponents 
of adjustments made thirty or forty years 
ago in other lands is less a portent of 
revolution than it is a testimony to the 
power and universal prevalence in our 
democracy of the historic American 
resistance to social restraint. One can 
readily see about him how quickly any 
real or imputed success of recent measures 


arouses the desire to toss aside all features 
of recent legislation that express social 
purposes and retain only those that serve 
interests long dominant in our life. 

All this approach through reform is a 
familiar process to the historian who 
can translate into the turmoil of economic 
confusion of our day what he has seen in 
days when the prevailing mores pivoted 
on some aesthetic or ecclesiastical or 
political system of values. 


I. ANYONE thinks the time foreseen by 
Bryce is here, that in this fourth decade 
of the twentieth century we are to see a 
test of the old values set up by a free 
farmer folk in the eighteenth century and 
preserved and implemented by life on the 
double front of free land and unrestrained 
industrialism, he will have to gather and 
sift the kind of evidence that is valid in 
a literate democracy. Labor strikes to 
gain what has been freely conceded for 
a generation or two elsewhere in the 
western world, small votes or parades of 
men with startling words on banners, an 
occasional pamphlet or a pink weekly are 
not conclusive. They have all been cata- 
logued many times by the descendants of 
American revolutionists and the intelli- 
gence divisions of heresy-hunting organ- 
izations, and the lists will ultimately rest 
in the new Archives Building along with 
the names of professors of English who 
persist in talking about social and eco- 
nomic problems but who are canceled 
out on their own campus by the un- 
recorded phalanx of the socially imper- 
vious engineers, chemists, and doctors. 
A historian studying the long swing of 
social change in a democracy has the task 
of gathering and sifting much more 
evidence than this before he can apply the 
word revolution. He is reckoning with 
major interests and attitudes that extend 
deep and wide in a nation of 120,000,000. 
Even today with all our agencies for 
creating and registering opinion he 
cannot measure the permanency of the 
frustration of a younger generation facing 
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an order that offers them few openings, or 
the disillusionment of an older genera- 
tion, jolted out of its sense of security, 
which questions on every street corner 
the workings of a society where plenty 
and great productive capacity, concen- 
trated as never before in private control, 
are pitted unequally against mass poverty 
in a political democracy. Such untabu- 
lated questionings by millions of Ameri- 
cans in all walks of life are new and 
significant. They are the evidences of the 
loss for a moment at least of our historic 
unquestioning confidence in our indi- 
vidual security under the accepted eco- 
nomic order. 


Tue historian of past so-called inevi- 
table revolutions has always devoted 
much attention to the works of individual 
critics and to the trend of thought in the 
vocal intellectual group. In doing this he 
has often overstressed the extremist just 
as we do today. Now more than ever he 
must, as I have suggested, gauge the 
unreflecting discontent of the mass mind 
and among the intellectual group the 
thoughtful warnings of those who have 
no blue print of the future to offer. 

I have this year signed two reports of 
national commissions, each of which 
raises a large question mark as to our 
national policies and action. They are 
each in my opinion both constructively 
conservative and enlightenedly liberal. 
They raise significant queries about the 
future, and that in itself is significant in 
a nation that has always taken the future 
for granted with the faith of a real-estate 
agent. One of these reports raises for such 
social statesmanship as the educational 
profession can muster, a query as to the 
adequacy and suitability in our day of an 
education for unrestrained individualism 
seeking the rewards of material acquisi- 
tiveness at any social cost. The other 
faises a query as to whether we have and 
are pursuing in the name of the accepted 
canons of capitalism the wisest policy to 
promote the national material welfare 
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and individual and national economic 
security. 

As I listened to the deliberations in 
these commissions and in the important 
council of the social sciences in which I 
am a representative, some historic fancy 
called up the eighteenth century philos- 
ophers and reformers. I could not help 
but wonder whether our reports and ac- 
tions achieved with a remarkable una- 
nimity were not fragments of a new 
Dictionaire raisonné, whether our delibera- 
tions and results would not be viewed by 
some future historian as straws pushed 
timidly out and marking the current of a 
stream that if ignored and uncontrolled 
would undercut the apparently safe foot- 
ing of the bank on which our generation 
stood. 

Let me repeat, however, that if any 
present-day historian or anyone else 
talks of the necessity and inevitability of 
a major change, the whole long course by 
which a lay or bourgeois or capitalistic 
system has been built up through seven 
centuries should give him pause, even if 
he did not recall Bryce’s shortcomings as 
a prophet about America. Perhaps the 
recurrence in two or three successive 
generations over fifty or a hundred years 
of a series of cyclical collapses of the 
economic machinery, might bring such a 
major widespread change in our national 
philosophy as would merit the name 
revolution. But he must not forget that 
at present the return of any degree of 
general well-being will give the battle 
cries of the old deal a rallying power not 
possessed by those of the current New 
Deal. Indeed, the banners of the attacking 
forces in the present skirmish need only 
to add a little fringe and change bearers 
to serve the defenders equally well 

In thus recalling to the historian his 
task of probing deeply into social move- 
ments before he passes on revolutions 
past and present, I am not unconscious of 
new factors in his judgments about the 
present and future. One factor in speeding 
or delaying change has arisen, by virtue 
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of its techniques and instruments, to 
a major interest for the student of his- 
torical evolution or revolution. It is 
covered by the loose term propaganda 
and ranges from education to the public 
relations counsel who will on contract 
make black appear white. It has always 
been with us but never before in such a 
conscious, organized way. It is a new 
world factor that will have much to do 
in the future with revolutions and their 
necessity and their permanency. Even the 
most casual observer cannot miss the 
significance of the control of the press, 
the telegraph, the international news 
agencies and cables, the institution of 
ministries of propaganda, the remaking 
of school curricula, and the muzzling of 
universities. It was revealing to a his- 
torian looking forward in his training of 
students to write the history of this and 
the next fifty years that in the Vienna 
uprising last summer the Austrian Nazis 
made straight for the radio station. In 
America he must reckon also in a greater 
measure than in Bryce’s day with the 
city and with urban interests, groups, 
and attitudes. 


To the question, ‘‘Must short-time and 
long-time changes end always in conflict 
and violence?’’ the historian can only 
answer with certainty that the clash 
between beneficiaries of the existing order 
and exasperated advocates of change to 
their benefit have always so ended. Each 
time, resistance to modest reform is blind 
to the wisdom of concession and the 
necessity of change. If concessions are 
made, they come too late. The demands 
have risen and the price of peace is again 
too high, only to become again too cheap. 
The reactionary breeds the radical among 
reformers, the approaching conflict falls 
under the leadership of these two oppos- 
ing extremes, and the conflict follows. 
The process has been repeated so often in 
so many fields that it appears inevitable 
and, historically speaking, necessary. 
Have we before us any hope that man- 
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kind has after all these centuries learned 
a way to make without violent disloca- 
tion the necessary readjustments in his 
relations to his material environment and 
his fellow man? Such readjustments are 
certainly inevitable and necessary and are 
the revolution, whether prepared over 
centuries or decades. Will democracy in 
the few countries where it exists or ever 
existed, with its accompaniments of 
majority rule and the more potent effects 
of public opinion, enable us to substitute 
new patterns of thought without the 
agency of the guillotine and the firing 
squad and civil strife and class warfare? 

There is a possible affirmative answer. 
It is not a new one; it is not completely 
reassuring in a world where prejudice and 
passion so readily sweep reason aside. 
But it is the only one that thinking men 
who are not cynics can offer. 

The answer is that the only possibility 
of avoiding the physical conflict is to 
maintain a free arena for its moral equiva- 
lent in free forums for conflicting opin- 
ions in the press and pulpit and, more 
important in a democracy, on the street 
corners and in the schools and colleges. 
It requires a long and intensive national 
habituation to maintain the sanctity of 
free speech, a free press, and the scholar’s 
immunity to pursue truth wherever it 
leads in the fields that deal with human 
conduct. England has come nearest to it 
in seven centuries of schooling a racially 
unified stock. If these freedoms are pos- 
sessed and maintained by a people in a 
national crisis or by some outstanding 
nations in a world crisis, a revolution 
may approach and even attain the char- 
acter of peaceful evolution. Without such 
freedoms the inevitable and necessary 
answer is force and the baptism of the 
new order in blood. Until the historian 
knows whether a nation or an age will 
pay the lesser price to maintain the free- 
dom of research and public discussion in 
the fields of the social sciences, he cannot 
say that they will escape paying the 
higher price in violence and chaos. 





The Next Step in the 
Peace Movement 


HEN the Senate failed on January 30 

V V to muster the necessary two-thirds 
vote for ratification of the World Court 
Protocols, it looked like a major defeat 
of the peace forces in the United States. 
A campaign for ratification of twelve 
years’ duration had failed, though nine 
years before it had seemed that victory 
was within their grasp. What was the 
cause? Could it be that the unquestioned 
growth of interest and knowledge in 
international affairs as measured by the in- 
crease in membership of the peace organi- 
zations, the setting up of international 
departments in countless others, the mul- 
tiplication of study groups and Marathon 
Round Tables, counted as nothing against 
the growth of isolationism and national- 
ism among the people — a growth which 
would render ineffective for years to 
come any attempt at a nearer approach to 
international organization? There was a 
searching of the soul that night in Wash- 
ington, and no doubt in every other city 
where groups were gathered together to 
take account of the situation. Where was 
the fatal blunder? Could it have been fore- 
seen? Or had they been defeated by the 
influence of a fascist movement that was 
already assuming alarming proportions? 
On the basis of tactics and strategy 
mistakes can be seen more easily, to be 
sure, after the event. If the force of the 
opposition had been anticipated, if the 
Administration and Senate leadership had 
been bolder, if the organizations had 
responded better to the urgent call of their 
leaders, — if any one of these or indeed 
other conditions had been fulfilled, the 


American Peace Strategy 
As Seen from Geneva 


By LAURA PUFFER MORGAN 


result would probably have been differ- 
ent. Yet as an observer who was once on 
the firing line but who has had the oppor- 
tunity to gain a new perspective during 
the last three years, I am inclined to find 
these mistakes superficial and secondary 
and the real error rather in the choice of 
ground for battle. 

Let us be realistic. What would we 
have gained by a favorable vote on the 
Court? Not the right to submit our in- 
ternational disputes to the Court, for we 
have that already, even though we have 
not cared to use it. Not the privilege of 
being represented, for an American judge 
has sat on the Court since its establish- 
ment. Our adherence would have given 
us the right to take part in the election of 
the judges and the duty of paying our 
proportionate share in its expenses. That 
is all. For the rest, it would have been a 
gesture in support of an international 
judicial system — a gesture that should 
have been made, but that would have 
meant much more in the days when it 
was first proposed. 

On the other hand, what have we lost 
by the Senate vote? Technically speaking, 
we have not lost the right to submit dis- 
putes, and I should hope that the Presi- 
dent would be encouraged to make use of 
the Court whenever there seems a good 
reason for doing so, although it is difficult 
to believe that the procedure will be fol- 
lowed after the refusal of the Senate to 
authorize it by ratification. The impon- 
derable results, however, are far more 
serious. In the first place, since the Court 
issue was not argued on its merits but was 
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allowed to become the symbol of inter- 
national cooperation, the failure of ratifi- 
cation will be interpreted inevitably, both 
at home and abroad, as a second refusal to 
become involved in the entanglements of 
Europe — in a word, as a victory for the 
isolationists. And since isolationism can 
only be defended by militarism, a per- 
fectly logical consequence would be the 
adoption of a policy of further increase of 
our military forces. 


Tus is serious enough, but there is 
another effect which may be even more 
far-reaching. This is the effect of the vote 
on foreign governments and on Geneva. 
For the second time they have seen an 
American President defeated on an impor- 
tant issue of foreign policy by the Senate. 
This time, contrary to the first, he had 
just met with an extraordinary success at 
the polls which had given his party more 
than two thirds of the Senate seats, for 
the first time in history. ‘If under these 
conditions,’’ they may well say, ‘‘the 


President cannot be sure of Senate sup- 


port, what is the use in negotiating any 
more treaties? Why take seriously any 
further proposals of United States delega- 
tions which are only made, in all proba- 
bility, for political purposes, since the 
Senate can always be counted upon to 
prevent any unfortunate domestic conse- 
quences by refusing consent to ratification 
when the time comes. In short, why waste 
any more time and money over interna- 
tional conferences?’’ This is not a hypo- 
thetical statement of the case. As dis- 
patches from European capitals show, 
these arguments are actually being put 
forward, and we may be made to feel the 
consequences in practice. 

Such being the situation, the results of 
success so limited and the consequences 
of failure so incalculable, the question 
naturally arises to one not in the thick 
of the fight, was it worth while to risk so 
much for so little gain? And a further 
question inevitably follows: If these risks 
were not fully appreciated, is it not per- 
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haps because the peace movement in the 
United States tends to be in its way as 
isolationist as the politicians or the 
masses? Is it true, as some one has said, 
that we conduct our international rela- 
tions at home? Was not the insistence 
upon settling this issue — against the 
advice of some of the friends of the Court, 
we are bound to say — determined more 
by the question of prestige of the peace 
movement in the United States, the hope 
of victory over the opposition, than by the 
exigencies of the international situation? 
Were there, for example, any important 
questions pending or to be submitted to 
the Court, or was there any immediate 
pressure for favorable action from foreign 
capitals? 


So FAR as I have been able to ascertain in 
Geneva, the answer is in the negative. 
Our eventual ratification was expected in 
the course of time as one step in a general 
trend of a policy of rapprochement, but it 
was awaited with patience. We must re- 
member how far we have progressed 
towards international cooperation since 
1923, when President Harding submitted 
the World Court Protocol to the Senate,or 
even since 1926, when the Senate passed 
the Swanson resolution by a vote of sev- 
enty-six to seventeen. Then adherence to 
the Court would have been an act of 
major importance; but since that time we 
have initiated and proclaimed the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact, we have participated in the 
Preparatory Commission to the Disarma- 
ment Conference and in the Conference 
itself, we have sent over representatives 
to other League Commissions and Com- 
mittees, and have even taken part offi- 
cially for specific purposes in the Council 
and the Assembly of the League. 

There are arguments on both sides. Here 
I want to present the case as it is seen in 
Geneva, with special reference to possible 
and necessary next steps. From this angle, 
there are indeed other questions of inter- 
national cooperation far more pressing 
now than adherence to the Court — 
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which is getting on very well without our 
help — because upon the settlement of 
these questions depends further progress 
towards world peace. 


Many adherents of the peace movement 
in the United States have felt that the 
next urgent point of attack is membership 
of the United States in the League of 
Nations. While it is generally admitted 
that there would be little support for 
membership in the League without res- 
ervations at least on military sanctions, 
it has been assumed that we should be 
welcomed in Geneva upon almost any 
terms and that a Senate vote was the only 
hurdle that we had to surmount. We have 
also talked of amendments to the Cove- 
nant that might make a special arrange- 
ment unnecessary. Now that the Senate 
hurdles appear insurmountable for some 
time to come, we may ask ourselves if 
perhaps we have not been saved from 
coming a cropper in Geneva through over- 
confidence. Amending the Covenant is 
not such a simple process when it requires 
a unanimous vote of sixty nations, and 
especially when certain new states, like 
Czechoslovakia, consider that the Cove- 
nant is bound up with their very existence. 
This question has been seriously dis- 
cussed at the seat of the League, and 
though there are revisionists and anti- 
revisionists in the Secretariat itself, the 
weight of opinion seems to be that actual 
amendment of the Covenant is impractica- 
ble at present and that whatever reforms 
are necessary must be brought about 
through administration and procedure. 
Here again it looks as if our peace move- 
ment had been drawing up its program 
with too constant an eye upon opposition 
at home and too little consideration of 
the actual demands of the international 
situation. 

What are the actual demands of the 
international] situation in so far as it con- 
cerns the United States? Clearly, disarma- 
ment is today the central issue, involving 
not only the question of equipment for 


warfare but also the general problems of 
security and international control that 
have troubled the nations since the World 
War. 

But it has been impossible, our leaders 
tell us, to arouse any interest in the Dis- 
armament Conference, ever since the fail- 
ure of the Hoover proposals in July, 1932. 
Here is another example of isolationism. 
We have been thinking of disarmament 
on our own terms, not as a world prob- 
lem. We have not realized that the 
United States Government itself bore 
some of the responsibility for that failure 
of 1932. Even the State Department would 
probably admit now that it was a mis- 
take to attempt to isolate the problem of 
armaments from the political question of 
security. 


I, 1s Clear now, after three years, that no 
American proposal of disarmament alone 
will help to solve the European problem 
which has continually held up progress 
in the Disarmament Conference. We can- 
not hold ourselves aloof from the political 
side of the question; it is in the direction 
of security that our contribution must be 
made. 

Our Government did make a real ad- 
vance along this line when Norman Davis 
promised consultation and the waiving 
of neutrality rights in the event of a 
breach of the peace — though the effect 
of this concession was largely vitiated 
by the immediate action of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee in attach- 
ing the Johnson amendment to the Presi- 
dent’s embargo resolution, and by the 
Johnson statement given to the press in- 
sisting upon our traditional position on 
neutrality. Furthermore, before a disarm- 
ament treaty can be signed it will prob- 
ably be necessary to take still another 
step by agreeing to certain sanctions as 
guarantees of the execution of the treaty, 
such as an embargo on arms and loans, 
and possibly the recall of ambassadors. 

During the course of the Conference, 
the French demand for security — which 
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will have to be met before the disarma- 
ment deadlock is broken — has taken 
different forms. In general we may say 
that it covers two types of measures: the 
first, treaties, such as the proposed Euro- 
pean pact of non-aggression and the 
agreement for non-interference with Aus- 
tria; and the second, measures designed 
to put teeth in the disarmament treaty, 
such as supervision of armaments and of 
manufacture and trade in arms, limita- 
tion or supervised publicity of military 
expenditure, and penalties to be applied 
in case of violation of the treaty, known 
as ‘‘guarantees of execution.”’ 

The United States will not be asked to 
participate in the regional pacts but will 
have to do its part in putting teeth in the 
treaty. It has already made an important 
contribution in this direction by submit- 
ting last November the draft of a treaty 
or protocol which covers the two ques- 
tions of arms manufacture and trade, and 
the establishment of a Permanent Dis- 
armament Commission which shall have 
the power of supervision and inspection. 
It is intended that a third section on 
publicity of expenditure shall be added 
and that this protocol shall be signed and 
ratified separately as a step toward the 
general treaty. The consideration of the 
draft by the appropriate committees is the 
immediate business of the Conference. 

It is not at all unlikely that the Com- 
mittee on Miscellaneous Provisions (usu- 
ally called the Bourquin Committee), to 
which has been referred that part of the 
text dealing with supervision, may add 
to it another section on guarantees. Mr. 
Bourquin worked out last summer a very 
interesting scheme by which the possible 
violations of the treaty were separated 
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into categories according to their fre- 
quency and importance, with appropriate 
penalties or sanctions for each category. 
This is equivalent to a revision of Article 
16 of the Covenant by setting up a grad- 
uated system of sanctions to be applied in 
the special case of the disarmament 
treaty, to which the United States would 
be a party. 


“Trzse are immediate issues on which 
the peace forces in our country should be 
thinking, educating, and acting. They 
are not issues that can be isolated and 
campaigned for like adhering to the 
World Court, joining the League of Na- 
tions, or opposing increased naval build- 
ing. Nevertheless, I believe they could 
be made sufficiently real and vital to our 
public if the latter could be persuaded that 
the Disarmament Conference is not dead. 

The solution of these questions is 
necessary to the conclusion of a disarma- 
ment treaty, and that in turn is necessary 
to the pacification of Europe and an effec- 
tive international organization. They are, 
moreover, questions to be dealt with 
today. We can do more to strengthen the 
League at the moment by helping it to 
achieve a disarmament treaty than by 
entering upon negotiations for member- 
ship, especially when our terms of mem- 
bership may not be acceptable to all. 
How many of our people realize that 
through the Disarmament Conference it- 
self is being worked out a method and 
procedure of cooperation with the League 
which may in practice serve as well as 
League membership and upon which we 
shall have to take a decision long before 
membership in the League becomes a 
matter of practical politics? 


America’s Quest 
for Security 


HE American republic now tosses 
‘Sine amid the tempest of a crisis in 
its economy. No facts and figures are re- 
quired to prove that statement. Stark 
evidences of the crisis lie all around us — 
in silent industries, in rusting machines, 
in the broken lives of men, women, and 
children. But deeper than these outward 
signs and entangled in them is another 
crisis, not visible to the eye — a crisis 
in American thought which springs from 
our quest for security through national 
action on a national scale. This is the 
phase of the present national dilemma 
which distinguishes it from previous 
panics and especially concerns the teachers 
of the land. 

When, nearly a century ago, the United 
States was shaken by the economic crash 
of 1837, the ensuing popular distress was 
generally taken as a passing visitation of 
an unknown evil. President Martin van 
Buren attributed it largely to the sins of 
gteed and speculation. In a message to 
Congress he declared that, under the 
Constitution, the Federal Government 
could do nothing about it. Moreover he 
insisted that, were the powers available, 
it would be unwise for Congress to meddle 
with the affairs of private enterprise. 
Such was the thought of the President 
during that calamity. The poor suffered in 
silence or fell by the wayside. In due 
course came a revival of business as 
American ingenuity was turned to build- 
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ing railways, opening virgin soil to culti- 
vation, establishing basic industries, and 
exploiting the national endowment in 
natural resources. 

Today the republic finds itself in another 
economic crash, with similar signs of dis- 
tress and discouragement. But the whole 
economic setting has been altered, and 
thought has changed. The continent has 
been rounded out; foreign trade has been 
pushed to the limits; the exploitation of 
natural resources has reached a point of 
decline and decay; railway construction 
has stopped and the mileage shrinks; 
basic industries have been established; 
and an unexplored wilderness no longer 
beckons youth with opportunity. The na- 
tion stands in the presence of an unparal- 
leled equipment for the production of 
wealth, and this equipment is nation-wide 
in its connections and ramifications. 


Iw the course of a hundred years, the 
whole economy of the nation has been 
altered. The independent producer and 
owner of 1837 has been supplanted by the 
specialist, the corporation, the coopera- 
tive association, and the trade union. 
The self-sufficing homestead and commu- 
nity havealmost disappeared. Individuals, 
communities, and regions have become 
interdependent. All have been so woven 
into a common economic mesh that, 
apart from a few primitive farmers, no 
one, whatever his virtues of industry 
and thrift, lives unto himself, or by his 
own efforts applied to nature’s resources 
wins security for himself and his family. 
This transformation was coming about 
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before the crisis; it is proceeding amid the 
crisis; the calamity itself has demon- 
strated the collective character of our 
economy and our distress. Individual 
energy, industry, and virtue no longer 
guarantee a chance to make a living and 
attain security. 


While the economic scene has been 
changing, thought has been changing, 
though lagging behind the alteration in 
the economic structure. When President 
Hoover declared that ‘‘no one shall starve 
in America,’’ and took steps to check the 
course of the panic, he made a breach in 
the historic thought of America. When 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, in his 
message of January 4, 1935, proclaimed his 
objectives to be security of livelihood, 
security against the major hazards of life, 
and security of homes, he widened the 
breach opened by his predecessor. If 
economic security is in fact the certain 
reward of individual industry and thrift, 
if poverty is the offspring of laziness, then 
there is no reason why the poor should 
not be allowed to starve, to suffer punish- 
ment for their sins. There was a time when 
economists and statesmen held and cele- 
brated this faith and practice. Charity 
might dole out soup, but the nation 
represented by its government had no 
moral responsibilities in the case. But 
thought changed. The obsolescence of the 
creed has been demonstrated. President 
Hoover and President Roosevelt have 
condemned it. Their measures differed but 
their thought on this issue was the same. 
And it is inconceivable that we can go 
back to the philosophy of President van 
Buren or the economic arrangements 
of his day. A break has come; a return 
to the past is impossible; the burden of 
the new thought and the new responsibil- 
ity will press harder and harder upon us 
as the future unfolds. 

This change in thought did not come 
upon us out of a blue sky. For more than 
half a century practice had been preparing 
the way for it. Confronted by the altera- 
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tions brought about in economy by ma- 
chinery, specialization, integration, and 
the multiplying ties of social living, our 
Cities, states, and the nation had been 
making innumerable adaptations in gov- 
ernment to meet new problems as they 
arose. They did this pragmatically with- 
out much speculation in social theory. 
The process may be simply illustrated by 
reference to the substitution of a collec- 
tive water-works system for the indi- 
vidual pump in the back yard. And, as 
Theodore Roosevelt remarked long ago, 
no one thought that his individuality 
was crushed when he surrendered the 
pump handle for the faucet in his house. 
When the rates and services of railways 
were deemed unfair and unreasonable, 
government stepped in to regulate and 
control them. But not many citizens felt 
their liberty destroyed because railroad 
companies were compelled to heat trains, 
guard crossings, and subject engineers to 
tests for color blindness. 


‘ie history of municipal, state, and 
federal governments for more than fifty 
years is the history of growing interven- 
tions and actions on behalf of the public 
or collective interest in a quest for greater 
convenience and security. Compulsory 
public education was one of the first forms 
of this transformation. The individual 
right of parents to bring their children 
up in illiteracy and ignorance was denied, 
and the burden of supporting schools was 
placed upon society itself. Public health 
services, parks, playgrounds, hospitals, 
mothers’ pensions, and public institutions 
of beneficence all illustrate the increasing 
assumption of collective responsibility 
for the welfare and security of individuals. 
From year to year there has been an in- 
creasing intervention of government in 
the processes of agriculture and industry, 
an increasing regulation of private enter- 
prise, an extension of government activi- 
ties into new fields, a growing centraliza- 
tion of control and financing in the hands 
of the state and federal governments as 
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contrasted with local governments — in 
health, education, highways, relief, and 
social insurance, for example. To go into 
more detail would be superfluous. The 
story is told with a wealth of cold sta- 
tistical description in the volumes pre- 
pared by President Hoover’s Committee 
on Recent Social Trends. And now those 
findings are almost daily confirmed by 
presidential messages, by report after re- 
port on resources, welfare, and planning, 
turned out by engineers, statisticians, 
and specialists in economy and govern- 
ment. And the particular proposals are 
crowned by a great national project for 
state and federal cooperation in providing 
assurance for the aged and the unem- 
ployed. The whole nation is engaged in a 


quest for security for all men, women, and 
children. 


Various names have been applied to 
this new configuration of things and 
efforts. President Hoover called it ‘‘asso- 
ciational.’’ The term ‘‘cooperative’’ has 
been used to characterize it. The Com- 
mission on the Social Studies found the 
word “‘collectivism’’ appropriate. Over 
definitions it is not profitable to tarry 
long. The fact stands: We live in a society 
that is differentiated, integrated, central- 
ized, and interdependent in all its parts — 
a society in which government, repre- 
senting the common interest, assumes 
increasing responsibilities, along with 
farmers’ cooperatives, industrial corpora- 
tions, and labor organizations, in holding 
economy together and making it work. 
Individuals remain. The virtues of intel- 
ligence and industry remain. Individual 
responsibilities remain and will always 
remain. But without informed and effi- 
cient collective action, without the sub- 
ordination of personal ambitions and 
greed to common plans and purposes, 
Americans cannot win security, cannot 
safeguard natural resources, cannot bring 
an economy of abundance into full 
flower. 

The task is conceded, but already voices 


are heard, telling us that the new adjust- 
ments and institutions cannot be made 
by thought, knowledge, and common 
efforts; that they must be made by brute 
power, supported by the sword. Already 
tones of thunder in Europe proclaim the 
death of democratic processes — govern- 
ment by public discussion, public deci- 
sion, and public action, supported by the 
knowledge and resolve of citizens. 


Aw the crumbling structures of old 
practice and thought and emerging 
practice and thought stand leaders in 
education, responsible for the schools and 
the preparation of youth for the coming 
years. In the nature of things they repre- 
sent a public or collective interest, as dis- 
tinguished from special and individual 
interests. Yet what are their immediate 
obligations, if any? They may say, of 
course, that this crisis in economy and 
thought is not their concern, that they 
must not be involved in the tensions and 
conflicts of society, that they will close 
their eyes and ears to the turmoil of the 
world, that such great public documents 
as the report of President Hoover's Com- 
mittee on Recent Social Trends have no 
interest to them. They may say, “‘Let us 
go on undisturbed teaching Greek, Latin, 
mathematics, literature, chemistry, and 
history in the old way, without any 
reference to what is taking place in society 
or the nature of the social order in which 
children are to be graduated from the 
school."’ Or, confronting the fact of a 
closely integrated society, they may say, 
“We believe that a return to the old 
order of 1850 is possible and that old 
theories and knowledge may after all 
work very well again.’’ Or they may say, 
“We are pure scientists concerned with 
purveying facts and we are not concerned 
with the use of facts any more than the 
chemist is concerned whether one of his 
formulas is used to heal the sick or poison 
personal enemies.’’ These intellectual 
positions are possible — as long as society 
can afford and will pay salaries to educa- 
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tional leaders who hold to such views of 
their present responsibility. 


Ow the other hand, another position is 
possible for educational leaders. They may 
say, ‘It is our duty to give to pupils a 
picture of contemporary society and its 
trends as realistic and accurate as knowl- 
edge can make it. Let us prepare boys and 
girls through information and training 
to take part in this order of things, to con- 
tribute to its smooth and efficient func- 
tioning, to supply the knowledge and en- 
thusiasm required to sustain the common 
interest, and to contribute abilities to the 
maintenance of the democratic processes 
of government and collective adjust- 
ments.”’ If the schools are after all to serve 
the society which supports them, this 
seems to be the only position open to the 
educational leader who is not indifferent 
and defeatist in thought and spirit. 

Such a position, however, carries with 
it imperatives. What are they? First of all 
is a Clarification of thought and purpose, 
enlarging the mind and giving it firmness 
without harsh dogmatism, vision with- 
out hectic illusions, and guidance without 
bigotry. Wide and deep knowledge of 
social development and contemporary 
social processes, including the history of 
culture. Acquaintance with ideas and 
ideals now bidding for the loyalties of 
American citizens. A judicial spirit — 
the capacity to look around each par- 
ticular issue, to listen to conflicting 
voices, even though their tones be hateful, 
and to weigh and balance evidence. A 
generous freedom of teaching so that a 
realistic picture of American society, 
with its tensions and conflicts, may be 
squarely presented to students. A recog- 
nition by each community of the fact 
that schools have functions to perform 
in this respect which transcend special 
and private interests. The judgment and 
wisdom that pay strict attention to 
strategy and tactics and never lose sight 
of grand objectives in personal or particu- 
lar quarrels. These, to borrow from 
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Shelley, are the seals of that firm assur- 
ance which bars the pit over destruction’s 
strength. 


Surrose educational leadership, in com- 
mon with all leadership, fails at its 
task, what lies ahead of the republic? 
Glimpses of its fate are to be found in 
the monumental report of the Mississippi 
Valley Committee prepared by competent 
men of science under the auspices of the 
United States Government. After making 
a minute survey of the whole Mississippi 
basin, the Committee presents an illus- 
trative finding: 

If certain present day trends were to be projected 
unaltered into the future, the map (of the Valley) 
would be a sorry one. We would be compelled to 
show increasingly larger stretches of once fertile 
lands stripped of their life-giving humus, rivers 
breaking forth in floods of increasing severity as the 
denuded slopes permitted an ever swifter run-off, in- 
dustry and agriculture becoming ever more precari- 
ous, the life of the people on the land becoming more 
and more disorganized, and a steady increase in farm 
tenancy and of economic dependency. Under such 
conditions local self-government would be likely to 
break down and under the spell of a dire and never- 
ending emergency, economic and political centraliza- 
tion would steadily increase. The comparison of 
such a situation with the final days of the Roman 
Empire is not too far-fetched. 


This is not a vague declaration of so- 
ciology, social psychology, partisan phi- 
losophy, or parlor communism. It is the 
cold, scientific, and statistical verdict 
of engineers, foresters, and geographers, 
based on a study of indisputable and 
stubborn facts of earth and life. As one 
among the many great state papers of 
our time, dealing with the crisis in our 
economy and thought, it reveals an in- 
escapable phase of the present challenge 
to American leadership. It lays no iron 
mandate upon us, but it forecasts our 
destiny if leadership fails. The past is 
closed and cannot be recovered. It is for 
us, the living, to take up the work before 
us, and to meet the challenge of our time 
with the indomitable spirit and the in- 
quiring mind which inspired and led the 
founders of the American republic. 





What Hope for 
the Consumer? 


pray the past two years, the realiza- 
tion has grown that the consumer 
interest is of key importance to any pro- 
gram looking toward a more satisfactory 
economic order. This realization has been 
brought acutely to the minds of many 
people during recent months, as they have 
experienced rising prices, chiseling on 
quality, and general questionings as to 
the direction in which the New Deal may 
be moving. How is it that the con- 
sumer has been so little thought of in the 
past and is now seen as a major factor? 

The importance of the consumer lies in 
the fact that he is the one person in any 
set of economic relationships who has his 
eye on the ball, that is, on getting the 
things which are needed produced and 
placed in the hands of the people who 
can use them. It is easy, however, for 
people to forget the consumer, and even 
for consumers to forget themselves be- 
cause of the long habit which we all have 
of thinking about industry from the pro- 
ducer’s point of view. Few of us realize 
how deeply ingrained that habit is. The 
columns of any newspaper, however, 
demonstrate it. Discussions of inter- 
national trade are couched in terms of 
how much Americans can sell abroad, not 
in terms of how American people can se- 
cure the manifold products of the earth’s 
surface. ‘‘Recovery’’ is visualized in 
terms of business activity rather than in 
terms of more goods for people who need 
and could use them. 

The habit of never thinking about in- 
dustry from the consumer point of view 
has developed because under the old con- 
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ditions of laissez faire, the consumer was 
theoretically served by the competitive 
efforts of producers to gain his custom. 
In the old days, so beautifully described 
by Adam Smith, when industry was car- 
ried on by a great multitude of small 
businesses, the bargain struck in the 
market-place between producers and con- 
sumers determined what would be pro- 
duced and the price at which it would be 
sold. In these circumstances the con- 
sumer’s bargaining power was sufficient 
— or was supposed to be sufficient — to 
make producers compete among them- 
selves to serve him. The efforts of the in- 
dividual producers to secure profits were 
expected to drive them to produce the 
best possible product at the lowest pos- 
sible price, since their capacity to secure 
the consumers’ trade depended upon 
charging lower prices and furnishing 
higher quality than their competitors. 


Bor long before the NRA, the kind of 
economic system in which a very large 
number of small producers automatically 
served the consumer in seeking their own 
profit had given way to one in which a 
large part of industrial activity is domi- 
nated by a few large corporate units. The 
great corporations can approach the con- 
sumer on a take-it-or-leave-it basis and 
can make their profits by means which do 
not serve the consumers. 

The trend in the direction of industrial 
concentration was clear before the NRA 
and before the depression. In 1929 ap- 
proximately half of all the corporate 
wealth in the country was in the hands of 
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two hundred large corporations. During 
the first two years of the depression the 
proportion was substantially increased. 
By 1931 the two hundred largest corpora- 
tions in the country had come to control 
over 54 per cent of the corporate wealth 
of the country — an increase of 5 per 
cent during the first two years of the de- 
pression. In 1932, the trend continued, 
and though more recent figures are not 
available, there is no indication that it 
has been checked in the past two years. 


‘Waza concentration has taken the 
place of widespread competition, that is, 
where a single large corporation does the 
business which used to be done by many 
smal] competing units, the old competi- 
tion and the old method of bargaining 
which used to be the source of the con- 
sumer’s protection are gone. No longer 
does bargaining in the market-place be- 
tween competing sellers and their possible 
customers determine prices. Rather, it is 
the decisions of those who control the 
large corporations which now determine 
prices and production in industries where 
large corporations are dominant. It is the 
Board of Directors of General Motors, 
sitting around a directors’ table, who set 
the price at which new Chevrolet cars 
will be sold during the next six months. 
The consumer may bargain as long and as 
hard as he wishes, but the price of new 
cars remains what the company has es- 
tablished. It is the decision of the Board 
of Directors of the Telephone Company, 
in conjunction with the Public Service 
Commission, which determines telephone 
rates, and no amount of “‘higgling and 
bargaining’’ (as Adam Smith would have 
put it) is going to budge that rate. 
Where concentration has developed, 
administrative power has taken the place 
of bargaining as the agency which guides 
industrial policies. The NRA has carried 
the trend toward administrative control 
a step further by placing administrative 
power over industries in the hands of 
code authorities and by setting up codes 


which are, in effect, constitutions for 
their respective industries. 

Those who are in an administrative 
position to make fundamental decisions 
as to industrial policy — whether they 
be the directorates of corporations or 
code authorities under NRA — hold in 
their hands the power either to make the 
American industrial system operate and 
yield a high standard of living to all, or 
to wreck that system. The basis upon 
which decisions as to industrial policy 
are made is bound to determine whether 
the effect of such decisions is likely to be 
destructive or in the public interest. And 
the basis of those decisions will inevi- 
tably be the interests — frequently the 
immediate interests — of the group in 
power. The character of the agencies 
which exercise administrative power over 
industry has thus become the crucial fac- 
tor in American industry today. 


—_ in the corporation, and also 
power in the NRA, lies in the hands of 
those who represent the interests of busi- 
ness. Their concern, naturally and nor- 
mally, will be to secure a profit for their 
enterprises, and they can be trusted to use 
whatever power they have, whether it be 
great or small, in order to insure them- 
selves every possible return. If they find it 
more profitable to restrict production and 
hold prices up, they will follow this 
course, even though it means that goods 
which consumers want and need are not 
produced and that workers who are eager 
to work are thrown out of employment. 

If we examine what has happened dur- 
ing the depression, we find that those 
who have been in a strong enough posi- 
tion to control prices in their industry 
have followed just such a high-price, low- 
production policy. The tendency to keep 
prices up even though people cannot buy 
has been greatest in those industries 
where concentration and control are 
strongest. Between 1929 and 1933, prices 
dropped least in industries in which con- 
centration was greatest and control 
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strongest, while they dropped most in the 
highly competitive industries, and es- 
pecially in agriculture where no individ- 
ual or group of individuals had control. 
The farmer obviously cannot exercise con- 
trol over his prices because he must meet 
the competition of hundreds of thousands 
of other farmers and must bargain with 
those who purchase from him. But those 
whose corporations dominate industries, 
in the electrical, steel, automobile, farm 
machinery, typewriter, packing indus- 
tries, etc., have been able to exercise con- 
trol. Their decisions resulted in deepening 
the depression, for as prices were kept up, 
production fell, unemployment resulted, 
purchasing power dropped, and demand 
for industrial production fell further. 
With prices still held up, production 
slipped again, till only a fraction of the 
things which were needed and could be 
produced were being produced, and mil- 
lions of consumers were faced with bitter 
want. 

Under the NRA, business has continued 
to follow a policy of holding up prices, or 
raising them, even though this has meant 
restriction of production and continued 
unemployment. Industrialists have sought 
provisions in their codes which would 
give them additional price control. 

Both the experience of recent years and 
the logic of the situation indicate clearly 
that where administrative power over 
industry rests in the hands of business, 
we cannot be sure that that power will be 
exercised in the public interest. We can, in 
fact, expect it to result in an economic 
system which fails to keep people em- 
ployed and to turn out and distribute the 
goods which consumers need. In order to 
insure that administrative power over 
business will be exercised in such a way as 
to yield a generous volume of production, 
we must, therefore, turn to some group 
other than business to find the pressures 
that will make the economy run. Where 
can we find such a group? 

It is, obviously, to the interest of labor 
to work against the tendency of business 


to limit production, for such limitation 
means unemployment. But the historic 
position of organized labor in America 
has made the representatives of labor 
often more concerned with the wage rates 
of a minority of skilled workers than 
with conditions which would lead to the 
employment of all workers. Where labor 
has been represented by the spokesmen 
for exclusive groups of workers, as in the 
building trades, its interest in high money 
wages for its own group of workers has 
led it to disregard the interests of the 
rest of labor and to agree to industrial 
policies which often curtail employment 
and raise prices. 


Consumers are the one group whose 
pressure will always tend to counteract 
the tendency of strong business to seek 
profits out of scarcity. But consumers 
rarely share in the administration of in- 
dustry, and when they do, their pressure 
is very weak. 

The present Administration has been 
the first to recognize that the consumer 
should be specifically represented upon 
bodies dealing with industry. Within 
both National Recovery Administration 
and Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration, the first specifically consumer 
agencies of the Federal Government — 
the Consumers’ Advisory Board of NRA 
and the Consumers’ Counsel of AAA — 
have taken a part, though a minor one, in 
the determination of industrial and agri- 
cultural policy during the past two years. 
A year ago, a third consumer agency, the 
Consumers Division of the National 
Emergency Council, was formed to co- 
ordinate the various government activi- 
ties relating to the consumer. 

Because of the newness of these agen- 
cies, and the fact that it has not been the 
habit of either the people or the govern- 
ment to think of economic problems from 
the consumer point of view, the voices of 
these consumer representatives have been 
little heeded. Though the Consumers’ 
Board urged consistently that the purpose 
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of the National Industrial Recovery Act 
could not be carried out if price control 
powers were placed in the hands of busi- 
ness groups, such provisions went into 
many codes, and code authorities were 
made up almost exclusively of business 
representatives. The Consumers’ Counsel 
has had very limited success in its effort 
to insure that the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration’s policy of raising 
prices to farmers should not result in in- 
creasing prices to the consumers by more 
than what the farmer received. In milk, 
for instance, in 31 out of the 40 cities for 
which a recent study was made, a larger 
proportion of the price paid by the con- 
sumers was going to distributors and a 
smaller proportion to farmers in 1934 
than was the case in 1932. But although 
the pioneer efforts of these agencies to 
introduce the consumer’s point of view 
into deliberations of policy have been only 
partially successful, they have made a 
beginning and have opened up a way 
which can be followed. 


Onxz of the chief reasons why the con- 
sumer agencies in Washington have only 
been able to make a beginning has been 
that they are not supported by any or- 
ganized bodies. No government agency is 
stronger than the organized constituency 
which is back of it. When members of the 
Consumers’ Advisory Board sat down 
with representatives of labor and indus- 
try in the drafting of NRA codes, the 
representatives of industry had behind 
them organized manufacturers’ associa- 
tions and chambers of commerce. Labor 
representatives had organized workers 
behind them. But back of the Consumers’ 
Advisory Board was no organized con- 
stituency. Consumer representatives could 
only speak as individuals and could not 
give a persuasive retort to the statement, 
“Consumers don’t care, anyway!’’ Only 
when the march of events demonstrated 
that the judgment of the consumer repre- 
sentatives was sound, did their advice 
make any impression. The Consumers’ 
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Board's stand against price control in 
codes was disregarded for months, until 
experience finally demonstrated that these 
price control provisions were being used 
to counteract the increase in purchasing 
power which other aspects of the codes 
were bringing. As a result, the NRA re- 
versed its policy in June 1934, and an- 
nounced that thereafter NRA codes 
should not contain price control privi- 
leges. But by that time some 400 or 500 
codes covering 90-odd per cent of Ameri- 
can industry had already become part of 
the law of the land! 


Wiram the past year a beginning has 
been made toward the organization of 
consumers. Under the Consumers Division 
of the National Emergency Council, 200 
Consumers Councils with unpaid mem- 
bers were authorized, and 150 have been 
organized in counties scattered over the 
country. These Councils are semi-govern- 
mental and semi-private bodies, function- 
ing as agencies of the Federal Government 
in the collection and dissemination of 
factual information and as representa- 
tives of local consumers in action on local 
consumer problems. As consumer repre- 
sentatives, they have appeared at public 
hearings on codes and marketing agree- 
ments governing such products as coal 
and milk. The point of view introduced 
by consumer representatives at local hear- 
ings was new and often surprising to the 
industry. It usually had not occurred to 
the local coal dealers, for instance, to 
consider whether their community was 
being supplied with coal as economically 
as possible and they were often surprised 
and even puzzled when questions directed 
to this point were raised by the consumer 
representatives. 

A Council in St. Louis made the con- 
sumer’s voice so Clearly heard in connec- 
tion with the local coal situation that the 
coal prices agreed upon by the local code 
authority were disallowed in Washing- 
ton, and the method of fixing coal prices 
in other localities, which up to that time 
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had been almost entirely left to repre- 
sentatives of the industry, was changed. 
This same Council found that its local 
milk supply was a menace to consumer 
health. It aroused local consumers, se- 
cured a new milk ordinance for the city, 
and established the principle that the con- 
sumers should have a share in the ad- 
ministrative control over the St. Louis 
milk industry. A dairy commission was 
set up with representation of consumers 
equal to that of the producers and of the 
distributors. 


Ovrners of these Councils have made the 
presence of the consumer interest felt for 
the first time in their communities. Their 
activities have ranged from securing a 
Federal Trade Commission investigation 
of a monopolistic ring of coal dealers, to 
organizing courses in consumer economics 
in connection with a local university, or 
persuading local stores to join with them 
in demanding that manufacturers supply 
fuller and more accurate information on 
their labels. 

In communities where these Councils 
have been organized, they have formed 
centers of consumer interest. A number 
have members who are delegates from 
other organizations, such as the League 
of Women Voters, cooperatives, labor 
unions, and the A.A.U.W. They have 
organized exhibits, arranged consumer 
shelves in their local libraries, held con- 
sumer institutes, and reached a wide con- 
sumer audience over local radio hook-ups. 

These semi-official bodies constitute 
only one of the focal points in consumer 
organization. The consumers’ cooperative 
movement has a long history of consumer 
organization behind it and has expanded 
rapidly in recent months through the or- 
ganization of consumer clubs. At last re- 
ports, one organization which was form- 
ing consumer clubs all over the country 
had groups in thirty-two towns and was 
in the process of forming clubs in thirty 
or more other places. 

The chief obstacle to consumer organi- 
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zation is the fact that most consumers are 
also producers and have the habit of 
thinking of themselves more in their ca- 
pacity as producers than in their capacity 
as consumers. It is much easier to organize 
as a producer because each person has 
usually only one place from which he se- 
cures his income and the various people 
receiving income from the same source 
naturally and easily group themselves to- 
gether. Each person’s interest as a con- 
sumer, however, is a scattered interest in 
relation to many industries. Mass or- 
ganization of consumers as individuals, in 
the way in which manufacturers are or- 
ganized as individuals and workers are 
organized in labor unions as individuals, 
does not seem to be a probable develop- 
ment. But though it is not possible to 
distinguish consumers from other people 
— saying, “This one is a consumer, this 
one is not’’ — it is possible to distinguish 
the consumer interest of each and every 
individual and to say, ‘“This measure is in 
the consumer interest, this measure is 
not.’’ Organizations which have not been 
formed on the basis of the consumer inter- 
est— such organizations asthe A.A.U.W., 
the Parent-Teacher Associations, the 
League of Women Voters — can act to 
further the consumer interest of their 
members. Organizations which have been 
formed for other specific economic pur- 
poses — most obviously, manufacturers’ 
associations — cannot so act. But for 
many organizations, the dominant eco- 
nomic interest of their members is their 
consumer interest, and they can serve 
their members well by forwarding this 
interest. 

Adequate representation of the con- 
sumer interest depends not only upon an 
organized consumer group which insists 
upon such representation, but upon the 
presence of trained and equipped repre- 
sentatives who can take their places on 
administrative bodies and make their 
weight felt. Only if those who appear on 
behalf of consumers are as well trained to 
meet the problems which they must 
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handle as are the representatives of busi- 
ness will their participation be effective. 
Since the consumer approach to economic 
problems is a new one, and since few peo- 
ple have been in the habit of spending 
their lives being professional consumers 
so that they can easily turn to represent- 
ing the consumer interest as a business 
man can represent the business interest, 
properly equipped consumer representa- 
tives are not easy to find. 


"Tae need for the training of such repre- 
sentatives presents an opportunity and a 
challenge to the A.A.U.W. Consumer 
representatives need to be equipped with 
a realistic knowledge of economics and a 
familiarity with any particular industry 
with which they may have to deal. The 
good consumer representative needs a 
background of college or university train- 
ing, but he needs more than his college 
course in theoretical economics, which 
probably was built up in Adam Smith's 
terms and took no account of the condi- 
tions which have made consumer repre- 
sentation imperative. A.A.U.W. study 
groups could supplement the college ex- 
perience of Association members with a 
realistic study of actual economic prob- 
lems. By attending public hearings and 
participating in work on specific indus- 
trial problems, such as the coal and milk 
situations described above, members could 
gain practical knowledge to combine with 
a theoretical understanding of the prob- 
lems with which consumers must deal. 


Already more than 350 A.A.U.W. 
groups are using a study syllabus on 
problems of the consumer-buyer. This 
study approaches economic problems at 
the point at which they touch consumers 
most directly, namely, in their household 
purchases. It deals chiefly with the prob- 
lem of quality information, the absence of 
which baffles consumers whenever they 
go to buy. It is striking evidence of how 
the consumer interest has been overlooked 
that our system of production and dis- 
tribution either neglects to inform the 
purchaser as to the nature of his purchase 
or deliberately misleads him. 

Beyond these direct consumer purchas- 
ing problems lie those which involve the 
administrative decisions with regard to 
prices and production in industry. It is 
these decisions which determine whether 
the economic system shall be made to 
function or whether it will break down. 
The next step on the A.A.U.W.’s study 
program might well be to develop a 
course which would go beyond the con- 
sumer’s concern with quality, and would 
equip A.A.U.W. members to approach 
fundamental economic problems from the 
consumer point of view. In any case, 
through its present groups which are 
studying consumer problems and through 
any future activity which the Association 
may undertake along this line, the 
A.A.U.W. is helping to develop an articu- 
late consumer movement which appears 
to be an essential ingredient if the Ameri- 
can economy is to function today. 
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Artistic Appreciation 


in Our Colleges 


ENRY DunsTeR, who became the first 
H president of Harvard College in 
1640, was a graduate of Cambridge Uni- 
versity. The Harvard catalogue was prob- 
ably following the best baccalaureate 
traditions of the England of that period 
when it announced its first entire cur- 
riculum in the single sentence: “‘The first 
year shall teach Rhetoric, second and 
third years Dialectics, and the fourth 
shall add Philosophy.”’ 

Music, art, and architecture had no 
place there. Life under pioneering condi- 
tions was hard. The cutting of the forests 
and the cultivation of the soil left little 
time or energy for those gentler interests 
whose chief fruits are culture and refine- 
ment and delight. Such things must wait 
for easier days. Moreover, the Puritan 
conscience, while not preventing wrong- 
doing, did rob that wrongdoing of any 
pleasure natural to it. To seek enjoyment 
in the contemplation of beauty for itself 
in any of ics forms was to commit moral 
offense. It was not strange that no instruc- 
tion in art was offered at Harvard for 233 
years. Then a venturesome young college 
president persuaded Charles Eliot Norton 
to become the first professor of the his- 
tory of art and to teach that subject to 
Harvard undergraduates. Never before in 
any English-speaking country had culture 
in the fine arts been counted an essential 
or even an appropriate element in educa- 
tion. The colleges of liberal arts had per- 
sistently ignored the arts. It was counted 
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Two Decades of Progress 
in the Fine Arts 


By FREDERICK C. FERRY 


a radical and questionable contribution to 
the teaching of Harvard which Norton 
made. His ambition to inspire American 
youth with love of ‘the things that make 
life beautiful and generous’’ marked a 
long step from stern Puritanism. 

It is true that college officers here and 
there had announced their faith in the 
refining influence of the arts and their 
fitness for college classrooms. In che com- 
mencement address of 1770 at Yale Col- 
lege, poetry, ‘masterly works of genius,”’ 
and music were characterized as ‘the de- 
lights which humanize the soul and 
polish away the rugged ferocity of man- 
ners which is natural ro the uncultivated 
nations of the world.’ But it was an- 
other hundred years before a professor of 
art was appointed at Yale. 


Proresson Hux zey, in his inaugural ad- 
dress as lord rector of Aberdeen, argued 
for the development of the aesthetic fac- 
ulty to provide ‘‘a perennial spring of 
ennobling pleasures’’; and added: ‘‘I 
should like to see a professor of fine arts in 
every university, and instruction in some 
branch of the work made a part of the 
arts curriculum.’’ Yet it was many dec- 
ades before his wish was realized in any 
British university. 

Fifty years ago a professor of Greek 
might give a few lectures on Greek art 
and a professor of Latin on Roman art; 
but at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury only one college in ten offered work 
in the fine arts. Twenty years ago one 
third of the more representative liberal 
arts colleges gave instruction regularly in 
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art and one half offered courses in music. 
These courses were elective and the num- 
bers of men enrolled in them were ordi- 
narily very small, particularly in the co- 
educational institutions. A young man 
who cared to devote time to excursions 
into fields of so gentle refinement laid him- 
self open to suspicion of lack of proper 
masculine strength and virility. Lectures, 
illustrated with an abundance of lantern 
slides, formed the basis of the instruction 
in art, and the darkened room invited 
slumber. Professor Norton's lectures de- 
pended on no lantern slides; their content 
included the civilization of the world; to 
brush the hair and don a necktie was said 
to constitute sufficient preparation for the 
final examination; and failures were very 
rare. But those who had the good fortune 
to hear him remember his courses with a 
degree of gratitude given to few college 
teachers. It was fortunate for the fine arts 
that he was their first professor. 


Asovr twenty years ago there came a 
great increase in the teaching of art and 
music in the liberal arts colleges. The 
Great War, which is made responsible for 
so many other things, is made to share in 
this. It was demonstrated, in that time of 
crisis, that group singing developed una- 
nimity of feeling and stimulated the sense 
of brotherhood among the masses of 
civilians and soldiers alike. The war 
caused the study of the scientific applica- 
tion of color to the purposes of camou- 
flage, a relatively new field of art. The 
artist became more important among his 
fellows when it was found that the post- 
ers which he drew and colored did much 
to fill the coffers of the treasury. Drawing 
and design came to be recognized and re- 
spected in the world of business as never 
before. Interest in music was bound to in- 
crease when the radio came to advertise 
coffee, automobiles, cigarettes, cereals, 
and watches in millions of homes to the 
accompaniment of very appealing music. 
Whatever other causes there may have 
been, it is evident that the last score of 
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years have seen an immense growth in the 
prestige of music and art in both aca- 
demic and non-academic circles. 

The National Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music published in 1930 a report 
of its investigation of 594 colleges and 
universities. It found that three quarters 
of these institutions accept music as an 
admission subject in amounts varying 
from one-half unit to even as many as 
seven units; and that a like number offer 
courses in music, which are credited, in 
almost every instance, toward the bache- 
lor’s degree. In some colleges as much as 
40 per cent of all the work necessary for 
the A.B. degree may be done in music. If 
the degree sought is bachelor of music, 
the candidate in the average institution 
will fill half his schedule with music and 
in certain colleges may fill it entirely with 
courses in that subject. So firmly has 
music established itself already in the 
curriculum of the liberal arts college. 

Twenty years ago one third of the col- 
leges gave courses in art. Last year that 
fraction had grown to about 86 per cent. 
Six colleges from every seven now offer 
such instruction. The average number of 
semester hours in art given in a represent- 
ative group of 119 liberal arts colleges is 
32. The average for ten of the larger 
women’s colleges is 55 semester hours. 
The maximum offering in art in any uni- 
versity is 111; five universities and two 
colleges offer as many as 100 semester 
hours. 

The statistics given for music in 1930 
and for art in 1933-34 would need revision 
for 1934-35. The period of growth for 
those subjects in the colleges seems not 
yet at an end. Whether they are entitled 
to a place in the curriculum may have 
been a pertinent question twenty years 
ago. It is not a pertinent question today. 
To them the right of domicile has now 
been granted. 

It is to be noticed that these subjects 
are no longer counted effeminate and fit 
for the study of girls only. The time has 
already come when the captain of the foot- 
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ball team may, and sometimes does, take 
a course in the appreciation of art or of 
music without any shame at all. It is no 
longer regarded odd on the campus to be 
interested in a subject which the ignorant 
were formerly wont to taboo. 


Anornzr one of the arts which has re- 
ceived much attention from this Associa- 
tion is architecture. Under the auspices of 
this organization, with financial aid from 
the Carnegie Corporation, that attractive 
volume, College Architecture in America, 
was published in 1929. In it one reads: 
There is no art in which this country has made 
more rapid strides than architecture, and our institu- 
tions of learning should embody this national prog- 


ress, especially since it so effectively ministers to 
all other arts as well as to science and to daily life. 


This Association has expended much ef- 
fort in its attempt to assist the colleges in 
the improvement of the campus through 
better architecture. While there has been 
no such widespread introduction of 
courses in architecture as in others of the 
fine arts, the liberal arts colleges do show 
evidence of a more refined taste in the de- 
velopment of the campus. Individual 
beauty of style and adaptation to their 
setting and their purpose are no longer 
commonly ignored in the construction of 
college buildings. 

The part which the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion has played in contributing to the 
equipment of the colleges for the giving 
of instruction in art is of great moment. 
Its report on ““The Place of the Arts in 
American Life,’’ issued in 1924, marked 
the first step in its recent program. Since 
that time it has expended several millions 
of dollars in its art activities. To many of 
the colleges it has given valuable sets of 
“Arts Teaching Equipment’’; it has con- 
tributed generously to the support of the 
College Art Association and to the cost of 
its report on “‘Research in the Fine Arts’ 
now fresh from the press; and — more 
important still — it has provided many 
fellowships for the preparation of teach- 
ers of art to meet the greatly increased 
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demand of the colleges. The Corporation 
is at present financing a thorough study of 
art education and in many other ways is 
doing much to cultivate an appreciation 
of that subject among the American peo- 
ple at large. 

Toward music in the colleges the Car- 
negie Corporation has shown like generos- 
ity. It has included among its benefac- 
tions the distribution of many sets of 
**Music Study Material”’ to colleges sadly 
in need of such equipment. It is now bear- 
ing the expense of conducting an exten- 
sive study of college music under the 
general charge of this Association. The 
results of this work will appear presently 
in a volume which is bound to be of much 
interest to college folk. 


Tae aims of the teaching of art differ as 
widely as the personalities and philoso- 
phies of those who give courses in it. ‘‘I 
conceive art,’’ says Ralph Adams Cram, 
“‘to be not an applied science, or a branch 
of industrial training, or yet an extreme 
refinement of culture study, but simply an 


indispensable means toward the achieve- 
ment of that which is the end and object 
of education, — namely, the building of 
character.’’ A similar feeling for his sub- 
ject seems to have been in the mind of 
Charles Eliot Norton when he would con- 
clude his final lecture to his class with 
the sentence: ‘“The last and best thing I 
can say to each one of you is to be a good 
man.’’ To achieve this high purpose, rare 
teachers are necessary. 

The courses most widely given in this 
field are entitled “‘history of art’’ and 
‘appreciation of art.’ It is not difficult, 
with the ubiquitous lantern slides, to 
teach a class to recognize a famous paint- 
ing, to learn the name and time of the 
artist; the pupil may come to know some- 
thing of the artist’s character and of the 
civilization in which he lived, he may 
even gain some notion of why and per- 
haps how the picture was made, and still 
be far from an appreciation of it. Apprecia- 
tion involves feeling. Many of those who 
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should know count it debatable whether 
it can be taught at all, as languages and 
sciences are taught, but believe that it can 
be caught from the exceptional teacher 
who himself feels the wonder and the 
beauty of the painting. Such a teacher 
must be not only an artist, but to some 
extent, at least, a poet, a historian, and a 
philosopher. To find the man for the de- 
partment of art may be much harder than 
to get a museum of original paintings. 


Warns it is necessary, for the gaining 
of a proper appreciation of painting, to 
familiarize one’s self with the use of the 
brush; whether the illustrative material 
used in teaching appreciation may be 
chiefly copies and reproductions or must 
be mainly originals; whether the end in 
the college course should be purely cul- 
tural, or to such extent professional and 
technical that it may contribute to the 
practical activities of life; whether the 
colleges should attempt in any case to 
develop artists rather than appreciators 
of art; such are some of the questions that 
await a final answer at the hands of those 
who are competent. Probably the answers 
will vary widely in accordance with the 
differences in the men who teach the sub- 
ject in the colleges. 

The problems which arise in the teach- 
ing of the appreciation of music seem to 
be very like those encountered in the 
teaching of the appreciation of art. One 
may learn countless facts about a musical 
composition and its author without gain- 
ing any feeling whatever for the beauty 
and the peculiar charm of the work pre- 
sented. Here again the teacher and not the 
textbook or the phonograph is the im- 
portant thing. He might teach without 
his tools; but no amount of equipment 
could accomplish much without his per- 
sonal contribution. 

There is general agreement that the 
history, the theory, and the appreciation 
of music are all worthy subjects for inclu- 
sion in the curriculum of a liberal arts 
college, and that ‘‘credit’’ may properly 
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be given for work in them. To this usage 
more than five hundred American colleges 
and universities subscribe. Disagreement 
comes when it is proposed that playing 
and singing should likewise receive credit 
toward graduation. Whether it is proper 
to allow credit toward the A.B. degree 
for a course including little more than 
listening to the music written by Bach and 
Beethoven and to lectures on their lives 
and works, and to refuse credit for acquir- 
ing familiarity with their great composi- 
tions through playing them is a live ques- 
tion. It is easy to agree that college credit 
should not be given for the glee club’s 
untutored rendering of ‘“The Bull-dog on 
the Bank,”’ but not so clear that a college 
choir’s carefully instructed course of 
training in the singing of the composi- 
tions of Palestrina and Haydn should 
not be credited. Is the playing of the piano 
a mere matter of dexterity comparable 
with the use of the typewriter, or is it an 
exercise involving moral and intellectual 
effort of high order and a degree of con- 
centration hardly approached elsewhere? 
So extreme are the points of view held by 
members of college faculties. Meanwhile 
more than two thirds of the 594 colleges 
give admission credit for applied music, 
and more than one third allow college 
credit for singing or playing or both. 
Probably applied music will gain still 
further recognition in the field of college 
credits. The tide is in that direction. 

None can be blind to the fact that the 
fine arts generally, and music in particu- 
lar, have in the last twenty years made 
much headway as a factor in the life of 
the American people. That the colleges 
should share in this movement and con- 
tribute to it is as it should be. In all times, 
and particularly in periods when stress 
and strain attend the conditions of ordi- 
nary living, there is great need of the 
refreshment and relief which the fine arts 
provide. For they wear ‘‘a smile upon 
their faces’’; they ‘‘offer pleasure as their 
guerdon; they are crowned with beauty, 
and delight is their apparel.”’ 


The Tenth Conference on the Cause and Cure of 


Wart 
January 22-25, 1935 


HE magic of the decimal system, which 
taon the figure 10 with special 
potence, may have been responsible, or it 
may have been the urgency of the inter- 
national situation: — whatever the rea- 
son, the Tenth Conference on the Cause 
and Cure of War was exceptionally sig- 
nificant. Statistically it was a great suc- 
cess, bringing together over a hundred 
more delegates than ever attended a 
previous Conference. The A.A.U.W. 
proudly held up its head with eighty-six 
delegates, ranking fourth among the 
participating organizations (it ranks 
eighth or ninth in size of membership). 

The success of the Conference was to be 
measured by more profound standards 
than size, however. The tenth anniversary 
was a timely occasion for taking stock 
not only of the work of the Committee on 
the Cause and Cure of War but also of the 
whole peace situation. The theme, ““The 
Price of Peace,’’ threw out a direct chal- 
lenge to the participating organizations 
and individuals, and both speakers and 
delegates asked over and over again 
whether the United States was prepared 
to pay the price. The total price was not 
stated by any one person, but it might be 
summarized as the willingness on the part 
of the government to revise traditional 
concepts and to dislodge vested interests, 
and the readiness of individuals to apply 
both courage and intelligence to the 
problem. At several points it was brought 
out that the very fact that there was a 
price of peace to be paid in human terms 
ought to be emphasized, because human 
beings were frequently more impelled by 
the mood of self-sacrifice than by the mood 
of self-advantage. The Findings of the 
Conference, listed at the end of this report, 


were a more detailed statement of the 
price that the delegates present were will- 
ing to pay for the assurance of interna- 
tional peace. 

The Regional Conferences about to be 
held and the Marathon Round Tables that 
had been held during the past year gave 
evidence of both continuity and sub- 
stance in the program of the Committee 
on the Cause and Cure of War. The fea- 
ture of the Conference which struck the 
happiest note for the future, however, 
was the presence of some thirty junior 
delegates, of whom fifteen were college 
students who had come on the invitation 
of the A.A.U.W. They formed an inte- 
gral part of the Conference but were given 
special guidance and a better opportunity 
to get acquainted with one another than 
they would ordinarily have had. At the 
closing session these young women gave 
Mrs. Catt a pledge for the future, with a 
sincerity rarely heard in a platform 
ceremony. 

The Findings were a composite of group 
discussions, deliberations of past Confer- 
ences, and the program of the present Con- 
ference, and were voted in the form of 
recommendations to the participating 
organizations. 


Preamble: Each one of the eleven participating or- 
ganizations in the Conference on the Cause and Cure 
of War has its own peace program, which it pursues 
through methods suitable to its own constituency. 

There is, however, a strongly marked tendency in 
local communities for members of the various or- 
ganizations to plan for concerted efforts on specific 
objectives. Such cooperation gives greater vigor and 
effectiveness to our campaign for the abolition of 
war. 

This conference therefore recommends that each of 
the eleven organizations, in so far as is consistent 
with its own organizational commitments, concen- 
trate on the following practical program for 1935. 
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Part I 


I. Conduct of Foreign Policy 


1. Support the continuance and extension of the 
“*good neighbor policy’’ in the conduct of 
the foreign policy of the United States. 

. Support proposals for strengthening the De- 
partment of State, as an instrumentality for 
peace through an increase in budget and 
personnel. 

. Support a study by the State Department of 
our policies on neutral rights, with the hope 
that the United States will work out a new 
policy, which, while lessening the danger of 
involving us in war, will at the same time 
not preclude our cooperation in international 
efforts to suppress war. 

. Study the machinery now in operation for 
the ratification of treaties, with a view to 
supporting measures providing for more ex- 
peditious action. 


. Building Effective Peace Machinery 


1. Support United States membership in the 
League of Nations on terms consistent with 
our commitments under the Pact of Paris. 

. Promote an understanding of the work and 
values of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, in order that the United States may 
participate effectively in its activities. 


III. Reduction of War Machinery 


1. Promote a widespread understanding of the 
findings of the Senate Munitions Investiga- 
tion Committee, preparatory to taking a defi- 
nite stand on the recommendations for con- 
trol of munitions interests, at the completion 
of the investigation. 

. Urge upon President Roosevelt and the 
American delegation at Geneva continued 
firm support of the American draft conven- 
tion submitted to the Disarmament Confer- 
ence on November 20, 1934, which embodies 
a system for the control and regulation of the 
manufacture of and traffic in arms, budgetary 
publicity, and the establishment of a Per- 
manent Disarmament Commission; and sup- 
port the ratification of the anticipated treaty 
covering these proposals. 

- Work for such legislation as will provide 
that military training in schools and colleges 
shall be elective and not compulsory. 

. Study with the purpose of formulating a 
philosophy of national defense consistent 
with American commitments under the Kel- 
logg Pact. 

. Initiate and support movements to curtail the 
Big Navy Building program, and to develop 
naval policies which will be consonant with 
our efforts to promote the use of peaceful 
methods for the settlement of international 
disputes. 


IV. Economic Policies of the Government 


1. Support the concept that the economic for- 
eign policy of the United States should recog- 
nize the fact of international interdependence 
and therefore the need of promoting peaceful 
international relations. 

. Urge the study of the relations of our national 
economic policy and the maintenance of 
peace. 

. Give approval to the policy inaugurated by 
the State Department of negotiating recipro- 
cal trade agreements, and urge that the policy 
be directed toward a lowering of tariffs. 

. Urge the government of the United States to 
enter into negotiations on the subject of war 
debts in a spirit of willingness to make sub- 
stantial concessions with a view to reaching 
a final settlement. 


Part II 


Democratic Processes in Relation to Peace 
I. We, the Tenth Conference on the Cause and 
Cure of War, affirm our belief that democratic 
processes are essential to the development of an 
effective peace movement; and as inherent prin- 
ciples of democracy we recognize not only the 
right of the individual to freedom of thought, 
freedom of speech, and freedom of action, but 
also the responsibility of the individual to ex- 
ercise these rights and privileges intelligently. 


. We realize that at the present time we fall far 
short of the full practice of these principles of 
democracy; that the civic rights of the individ- 
ual are frequently curtailed and that American 
citizens are not sufficiently aware of their in- 
dividual and collective responsibility to use the 
processes of democracy as an instrument to main- 
tain world peace. 


. We therefore urge upon the members of the con- 


stituent organizations: 

1. That they protest vigorously against any in- 
fringements of individual freedom of speech 
or action in working for peace. 

. That they share in the task of helping the in- 
dividual citizen to form discriminating judg- 
ments, based upon knowledge rather than 
prejudice, and that to this end they make use 
of all existing channels for education, es- 
pecially the school, the pulpit, the press, the 
radio, and the motion picture. 

. That they keep alive in the public mind the 
consciousness that civic responsibility in- 
volves not only the careful choice of legisla- 
tive representatives, but also the use of the 
vote to exert timely pressure toward legisla- 
tive action which shall be conducive to world 
peace. 

. That they maintain their moral and spiritual 
courage in the work for peace, even in the 
face of the most vigorous opposition. 





* TOLD IN BRIEF »° 


WOMEN IN COOPERATION 

What opportunities are there for women 
in the growing consumers’ cooperative 
movement in America? 

There are four different ways in which 
women have already found work to do 
in cooperatives and in which increasing 
numbers will do so. 

1. For the woman at home who does 
not need remunerative employment or the 
employed woman who wants to use her 
leisure time for activity of social value, 
there are surveys to be made of local 
economic conditions, community or- 
ganization work to be put through, and 
consumer buying clubs to be built up as 
preliminary steps toward larger coopera- 
tive business ventures. 

2. For the teacher, college instructor, 
Y.W.C.A. executive, or other trained 
group director, there is the need for lead- 
ers of discussion groups and study clubs 
to rouse consumers from the lethargy that 
has let profit business exploit them, to 
investigate actual accomplishments of 
cooperative enterprises here and abroad, 
and to study the techniques of various 
cooperative businesses possible of devel- 
opment in their own communities. 

3. For the woman lawyer there is the 
whole field of legal service to coopera- 
tives. If I were a practising attorney today 
I would make a study of the cooperative 
corporations laws of my own and other 
states and familiarize myself with the 
problems of cooperative business, from 
the routine of obtaining a corporation 
charter through the whole job of setting 
up a legally sound business structure to 
the last perplexing question of taxation 
returns. A cooperative, like every other 
business functioning in a highly legalized 


economic structure, must lean heavily on 
its attorney. 

4. For the capable business woman 
who has been thrown out of employment 
by the depression, the recent college or 
technically trained graduate who has a 
blind-alley job or none at all, or the 
executive who is chafing under the anti- 
social practices of the business in which 
she works, cooperation holds the hope 
of a job. 

I am aware that some readers right here 
may very well ask: But what is this 
Consumers’ Cooperation? I cannot begin 
to answer that question in the limits of 
this discussion. Very briefly let me remind 
you that the production and distribution 
of many things we use every day are now 
in the control of management whose eye 
is necessarily fixed on the profits demanded 
by absentee owners. In cooperation a 
technique has been developed for putting 
distribution — and ultimately production 
— under management responsible solely 
to consumer-users because those con- 
sumers own the business and exercise 
democratic control over it. 

Over seas, older cooperatives have 
grown into complex national agencies of 
production and distribution. They have 
drawn to places of executive direction 
many of their countries’ ablest business 
minds. In our own agricultural states 
where purchasing cooperatives have been 
spreading rapidly, some of the most ca- 
pable farm leaders have turned to the 
movement. In the cities, housing, food 
distribution, and restaurant operation 
offer fertile fields for cooperative advance, 
fields as yet hardly scratched. 

Just one word of warning. I have said 
that to many women cooperation holds 
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the hope of a job. Not suddenly or in 
great numbers immediately. For Con- 
sumers’ Cooperation looks upon its task 
as one of gradual displacement of abuses 
inherent in profit business. In America 
about one million dollars a day were 
spent last year in Consumer Cooperatives. 
They range from restaurants serving 
lunches for city office workers to farmers 
organizations for the joint purchase of 
seeds and farm machinery; from rural 
gasoline and oil truck routes to providing 
milk in greater abundance to under- 
nourished children in congested urban 
health centers. 

Cooperation aims at a better economic 
system through a more just distribution 
of wealth and at better human relation- 
ships between buyer and seller, consumer 
and producer, employee and manager. 
American university women inevitably 
will have a big part in carrying forward a 
way of doing the world’s work that is 
grounded in such aims. For those readers 
who want an intelligent understanding 
of the movement and a knowledge of how 
to go about starting cooperative action in 
their home communities, I recommend 
writing to The Cooperative League of the 
U. S. A., 167 West Twelfth Street, New 
York City, for bibliographies and in- 
formative material. 

Mary Exticorr Arnotp, Manager 
Consumers’ Cooperative Services, Inc. 


A MEMBER'S EXPERIENCE AT THE 
WELLESLEY SUMMER INSTITUTE 


Can you picture a husky, red-cheeked 
farmer from Iowa with great calloused 
hands, clear blue eyes and a beaming 
smile, who made you feel you were out in 
the corn fields when you gazed on him, 
living in a Wellesley College dormitory? 
Can you imagine an eager, vivid, under- 
nourished young woman from an ugly 
coal-mine village of West Virginia car- 
ried away by the delight of congenial 
companionship and the charm and peace 
of our beautiful buildings and lake at 
Wellesley? Or a Scotch stone mason with 
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a good “‘burr’’ in his words who talked in 
such a frank and witty way that you felt 
you had known him for years, sitting in 
our Gothic halls of learning? 

They were there, and along with them 
the heads of big businesses, teachers, 
ministers, labor union leaders, doctors, 
lawyers, and members of other profes- 
sions — including that of child raising — 
all as members of the Summer Institute for 
Social Progress at Wellesley, brought to- 
gether by the Institute's policy of secur- 
ing a membership which truly represents 
a cross-section of American life. 

The Institute is organized for adult 
education somewhat after the model of 
the well-known people’s institutes in 
Denmark. The field in which the members 
seek education is best described by the 
question, ‘‘How can we meet our urgent 
social and economic problems of today?” 
—a field not best learned from books 
alone, but rather from coming as close as 
possible to these problems and from 
understanding their full reality from the 
people most closely concerned. 

While the Institute was first planned 
by a committee of the Alumnae Associa- 
tion of Wellesley College, it is separate 
from the college and the association and 
is managed by its own board made up of 
leading educators and men of affairs as 
well as Wellesley alumnae and institute 
members. 

In the Institute this tumultuous coun- 
try of ours was last summer encompassed, 
through representatives, within the limits 
of this New England country college cam- 
pus. This, our country in miniature, was 
different, however, than our country at 
large in a few striking respects. Almost 
every one there was tolerant of others’ 
opinions and was eager to understand, to 
learn of the ‘‘whys and wherefores’’ of 
our difficult conditions today. This spirit 
among the members was one of the most 
inspiring features of the Institute. It en- 
couraged them to talk of their experi- 
ences and thoughts freely and with more 
candour than I have ever found in any 
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group of people. Picture what that means 
—when the farmer talks of plowing 
crops under and the young woman from 
the mining country tells of the lack of 
food among the families she knows there, 
or when a union leader explains the tac- 
tics of the strikers in San Francisco and 
the able lawyer expounds the laws for the 
protection of property. That is real 
drama — not the play drama of the 
stage — and I cannot convey to you what 
a thoroughly exciting and inspiring ex- 
perience it is. 

But the cross section make-up of the 
membership and the conversations they 
had was only part of the attraction of 
those two weeks. We had leaders with 
whom it was a privilege to work. They 
were one with us: we lived, studied, 
played tennis, swam and talked together. 
Max Lerner, head of the faculty, set the 
pace with his illuminating and penetrat- 
ing lectures and his gift for leading dis- 
cussion. Other members of the faculty 
gave first-hand insight into the workings 
of the present administration in Wash- 
ington, analyzed the significant features 
of our economic system and compared it 
with economic systems on trial in other 
countries, and led us to see the inter- 
national complications of national prob- 
lems. 

Lectures came in the morning, and 
after each lecture we broke up into 
groups small enough to discuss it freely 
under the leadership of one of the six 
members of the faculty. There was al- 
ways a lively time at the round table I at- 
tended. Roger Babson faced a leader of a 
farm strike in lowa, and a Communist 
teacher from a labor college in Arkansas 
faced a former lecturer on law at Harvard. 
The rest of us, bringing ‘‘middle-of-the- 
road’” opinion from business and profes- 
sions, furnished intellectual ballast to 
keep the boat from rocking at times! 

Some afternoons were devoted to rest 
and recreation — visits to historic spots 
or “‘just vegetating’’ in sun and water. 
But often we entered the fray again in 
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afternoon round tables. And in spite of 
the charm of the lovely Wellesley campus 
by moonlight, every other evening was 
given over to a forum conducted by some 
well-known person, Secretary Henry A. 
Wallace, Walton Hamilton of Yale, and 
others, who interpreted, defended or op- 
posed diverse ways of controlling eco- 
nomic life. 

The Summer Institute at Wellesley is a 
great experience in the lives of all who 
attend. Its success the last two summers 
gives courage to plan another for 1935, on 
“Social Planning in an Age of Conflict.”’ 
M. Louise Walworth is chairman of the 
board. Those who are thinking of attend- 
ing may write to the director, Dorothy 
P. Hill, 420 Jackson Building, Buffalo, 
N. Y., for details of the program as it is 
developed. 

Marion Bassett LutrweILer 
Member, 1934 Institute 


L.L.S., 1835-1935 


One hundred years ago the Ladies’ 
Literary Society was founded at Oberlin 
College. Its centennial is best observed by 
a backward look across the years. 

The charter members of the Ladies’ 
Literary Society had traveled through 
the woods in farm wagons or bumpy 
stage coaches, a favored few by canal 
and steamboat. They looked forward to 
no college sports or class parties, not one 
of them would have worn a formal gown 
of modern cut for any money, and yet 
there were thrills for them which their 
great granddaughters may well envy. In 
the 1830's there was something new, a 
movement in the South, East, and West 
of our country for the higher education 
of women. L.L.S. began its career only a 
year after Father Shipherd’s historic 
promise of “‘instructive privileges’’ for 
women as well as for men. Adjustments 
were needed for this epochal change, and 
in these L.L.S. may rightfully claim a 
modest share. 

Oberlin was liberal beyond precedent 
in opening ‘“‘instructive privileges’’ to 
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women, but toward women in public 
life and especially as platform speakers 
her attitude was that of the New Eng- 
land from which her faculty came. She 
would have none of it. And yet there 
were women in Oberlin who were not 
satisfied with learning what ought to be 
said and done to help the world; they 
wanted to say it and do it. Between 1840 
and 1870 among the college girls was 
Lucy Stone, already aflame with the 
women’s wrongs she had seen and known; 
there was Antoinette Brown, whose 
ordination to the ministry and subsequent 
career made her unique in her time; 
there was Adelia Field, who became a 
magnetic speaker with an unforgettable 
personality; there was Sally Holley 
who consecrated her life to public 


speech and private toil for liberty. These 
women and many others found in L.L.S. 
the practice in individual expression and 
organized action which their college 
withheld. It is true that they seldom 
represented the sentiments of L.L.S. as a 
whole. They were ahead of their society 


as the society was ahead of the college 
and the college ahead of public sentiment. 
By remonstrance, petition, a bit of 
defiance, and more than a bit of diplo- 
macy, sometimes collectively, oftener 
individually, the women of L.L.S. has- 
tened the demise of the old repressive 
tradition. It is a long story, with many 
queer details. To Fanny Rice of Aelioian, 
the daughter society of L.L.S., belongs 
the honor of dealing the death blow. 
Between 1880 and 1920 Oberlin hon- 
ored herself in honoring certain of her 
graduates. Mrs. Lucy Stone was formally 
invited to deliver an address at the semi- 
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centennial of the college; Mrs. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell received the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity; Mrs. Adelia 
Field Johnston was the first woman to 
hold an Oberlin professorship, and was 
one of the most popular speakers upon the 
chapel platform. So the world changes. 

Two of Mrs. Fanny Rice Smith's chil- 
dren now hold college professorships. The 
mothers of John Henry Barrows, Oberlin 
president; of Frederic DeForest Allen, 
Harvard philologist; of Robert A. Milli- 
kan, world-known scientist, were L.L.S. 
women. These scattered instances suggest 
an interesting field of research. 

The unifying principle of L.L.S. was 
not social, but literary aptitude. The 
topics the members handled, and the 
method, varied with the varying years. 
At first they were largely religious; then 
they burned with anti-slavery fire; after 
the Civil War came more study of the 
great Victorian writers, then public 
debates — no longer taboo — upon polit- 
ical and social issues. Girlish fun was 
never lacking. We find a very early mock- 
scientific essay upon gravitation, setting 
forth the reasons why we should be better 
off without it. There were discussions 
upon hoopskirts and sunbonnets — these 
of course in the privacy of the society 
room. 

The outstanding achievement of mod- 
ern L.L.S. has been the establishment of a 
graduate fellowship. This has now served 
twelve women, with most gratifying re- 
sults in the shape of advanced degrees and 
worth-while occupations. 

Many happy returns of the centenary of 
L.L.S.! 

Frances JULIETTE Hosrorp 





« CAMPUS AND CLASSROOM « 


Liberalized Entrance Requirements 


The Micawber motto Nzhil desperandum 
must be the inspiration of the colleges in 
their unceasing search for better methods 
of admission. Year after year and month 
after month the search goes on, progress 
is reported from hither and yon, and still 
the ultimate remains hidden in the veil of 
distance. Advances in the gallant attempt 
are always interesting and are sometimes 
guide-posts on the way. 

We hear that Mount Holyoke, Smith, 
and Wellesley have made certain liberal- 
izations in subjects required for entrance, 
effective with classes entering in Sep- 
tember 1936. Smith and Mount Holyoke 
reduce the number of units required in 
mathematics from three to two. The 
Mount Holyoke Alumnae Quarterly for Febru- 
ary gives us this from official reports of 
the college: 


An important change has been made in the admis- 


sion requirements and, in connection with the other’ 


colleges of our group, consideration is being given 
to still more radical changes. Recognizing the prin- 
ciple that the best student is the one we desire and 
that one of the best tests of a good student is the 
quality of her work in preparatory school, we have 
this year tried the experiment of allowing students 
who have ranked in the upper seventh of the class 
during junior and senior years in school to apply for 
entrance without examination. Such students must 
be highly recommended by the school principal as 
undoubtedly able to carry college work creditably. 
They must also possess the personal qualifications 
fitting them to become worth-while citizens of the 
community. As this was the first year in which the 
plan was used we watched the results with much 
interest, and were much pleased to see our hopes 
justified by the successful work of the students 
accepted under the plan. Next year we shall take a 
largernumber. . . . 

At the present time many colleges and universities 
are adoptiag a freer policy in regard to the subjects 


required for entrance. The theory of course is that 
the actual subject does not matter so much as the 
quality of work done. Furthermore there are very 
few tool subjects which are needed by everyone and 
therefore it is scarcely wise to require many such. 
. . « Undoubtedly we must be “‘able to give a reason 
for the faith that is in us’’ if we are to adliere to the 
older plan of a large number of set admission re- 
quirements. 


Depression and Competition 
Hit the Fraternities 


Accustomed as we are to tempests on 
every horizon, it is with no undue sur- 
prise that we view clouds over the frater- 
nity quarter — reflected in a record num- 
ber of news items. Two of the chief causes 
of the present difficulties of fraternities, it 
seems, are financial conditions and the 
improvement of college housing facilities. 

At Yale, where the new “‘college’’ units 
are centers of comfortable living, serious 
troubles have overtaken the junior frater- 
nities, largely because of the competition 
of the ‘‘colleges.’’ One fraternity an- 
nounced last fall that it would elect no 
new members; another, that it would 
leave the parent organization and become 
a local club; still another, that it would 
sell its house to the university while 
continuing to rent it and maintain its 
connection with the general fraternity. 
Societies at Yale, one of them announces, 
must adapt themselves to the new Yale, 
evolving programs that will supplement 
the activities of the ‘‘colleges.’’ Other 
universities, also, are witnessing the rise 
of student houses that directly affect 
fraternity arrangements — Chicago, Min- 
nesota, Harvard, California Institute of 
Technology, Cornell. 
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At Syracuse University fraternities are 
considering the worth of banding to- 
gether to scale the peak of higher Greek 
letter chapter scholarship, since their 
average has been lagging behind the 
general men’s average. The scholarship 


figures, says a dispatch to the New York 
Times — 


bring out the problem existing on the Syracuse 
campus. Three years ago there were thirty-two 
Greek letter chapters, while today the total has been 
reduced to twenty-eight. Financial stress has brought 
about mergers, and abandonment in one case. Al- 
though fraternity leaders are prone to consider the 
present situation one of a passing nature, there are 
others who feel they observe the handwriting on the 
wall and that Syracuse, like many other large educa- 
tional institutions, is witnessing the decline of the 
fraternity. 


A shrinkage in fraternity enrollment is 
reported from Cornell University. This is 
regarded as part of a trend begun several 
years ago and largely a result of economic 
conditions. Many students are finding it 
less expensive to live in the dormitory 
system, and this is expanding gradually. 


The dissatisfaction with fraternities 
evident at Swarthmore for some time 
cylminated last year in the abolition of 
six women’s national Greek letter so- 
cieties by a decisive vote of the women 
students. The non-fraternity group was 
augmented by the resignation of fifteen 
prominent men from the fraternities. This 
year, since the non-fraternity men are 
well organized and can afford some of the 
social benefits formerly offered by the 
fraternities, more than two thirds of the 
freshman class have elected to remain 
outside the fraternities. 

On the other side of the ledger are the 
reports of stanch Support of fraternities 
at Pennsylvania State College and at 
Amherst, where the societies are as 
strongly entrenched as ever. 

The Minnesota Alumni Weekly tells us 
that fraternities at the University are this 
year subscribing to the ‘‘Minnesota Plan”’ 
under which they will secure through the 
office of the Dean of Student Affairs what- 
ever they need in the way of financial 
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supervision and auditing. The net result is 
expected to stabilize fraternity finances 
and to give assurance that membership 
will involve no serious drain on the pock- 
etbook. A feature of the plan is the 
appointment of resident counselors — 
graduate students or faculty members — 
who will aid members in their studies and 
help to maintain high moral and social 
standards. 


The Fraternity As an Educational Device 


The movement to quicken intellectual 
life in fraternities through the introduc- 
tion of resident tutors or counselors is 
astir on a number of campuses. For 
descriptions of individual experiments 
one may turn to recent issues of Banta's 
Greek Exchange, and for a summary of 
thought on the fraternity situation to the 
Journal of Higher Education for May 1934, 
‘Evaluating the Fraternity,’’ and to the 
New York Times Magazine of February 10 
and 17, 1935. The fraternity system at 
Rollins College has recently been put 
under the microscope by both faculty and 
fraternity members; a faculty committee 
at Southern Methodist University and 
a faculty-alumni-student committee at 
Dartmouth are embarking upon similar 
studies. 

Believing that undergraduates’ inter- 
ests could be satisfied and stimulated as 
they are not now if the pledging system 
were changed so that each fraternity 
became in fact a Common Interest Club 
— literary, engineering, and the like — 
the National Student Federation is under- 
taking a nationwide survey of Greek 
Letter Societies. From the answers of 
fraternity leaders the Federation hopes to 
judge whether there is leaven in the idea 
of a new fraternity system having intel- 
lectual as well as social significance. 

The possibility of improving the 
product through new methods of cultiva- 
tion of the fraternity is revolving in the 
minds of some college administrators. In 
the Educational Record of January of this 
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year Dr. W. H. Cowley of Ohio State 
University says: 

Here at our very finger tips is one of the most 
effective educational devices ever invented, and yet 
we have permitted it to become the source of more 
grief than any other undergraduate institution with 
the exception of athletics. President Hyde of Bow- 
doin once remarked that ‘‘fraternities are like apple 
trees. Left to themselves, their fruit is small, sour, 
worm-eaten. Cultivated, sprayed, grafted, and 
pruned, their fruit is large, sweet, and sound.” . . . 
Fortunately the era of /aissez-faire concerning frater- 
nities is coming to an end. Some of the national 
organizations themselves, notably Delta Tau Delta, 
have initiated well-conceived programs for the 
cultivation of the latent richnesses of their soil. Here 
and there a college president, too, has given ear to 
the pleas of his dean of men and his dean of women 
for an active rather than a passive program. Ten 
years from now the picture may be very different 
from today. 


The Arts Flourish 


Ars artis gratia and also for the sake of 
the greater all-around richness and happi- 
ness of the individual and his community. 
Somewhat belatedly, but with an ardency 
to atone for it, colleges are hastening to 
include the arts in both formal and in- 
formal programs. President Ferry of 
Hamilton College says that twenty years 
ago one third of the colleges gave courses 
in art, last year the proportion had grown 
to about 86 per cent, and this year the 
proportion will be even greater. Happily, 
these courses have behind them a large 
reservoir of genuine interest and apprecia- 
tion, of which we catch glimpses as we 
read here and there of spontaneous stu- 
dent absorption in art activities. 

A felicitous development of this kind 
has occurred at the University of Wis- 
consin. Four years ago the Student Union 
decided to provide studio space for a 
few undergraduates working in arts and 
crafts. Attracted by this informal begin- 
ning, many students began to cluster 
round, begging for a share in the fun (one 
of the good points of the Union program 
is that it has blown the dust off art and 
shown that art can be fun). In the third 
year there were about one hundred stu- 
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dents in the Union Workshop, with 
groups in figure drawing, metal work, 
etching and block printing, oil painting 
and water color, sculpture, leather craft. 
To bring order and guidance to the situa- 
tion, the Union detailed one of its staff, a 
graduate of the Art School, to supervise 
the Studio’s affairs, with the assistance of 
several special instructors. The young 
artists have also arranged successfully for 
marketing their wares. Altogether a 
fascinating student adventure (well told 
in the November Alumni Magazine), win- 
ning increased significance by the fact 
that the Union sponsored last fall the 
first state exhibition of representative 
creative art work by Wisconsin artists. 


Looking toward Public Service 


To round out the items on university 
preparation for public service that oc- 
cupied this space in the last JourNAL, we 
present for consideration these notes: 
Cornell University is inaugurating courses 
in large-scale planning and announces in 
addition to these a series of twelve 
lectures by Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell on 
National Planning. The president and 
faculty of the University of Wisconsin 
have been studying the feasibility of a 
training school for public service at the 
University. A four-year curriculum in- 
troductory to government service will be 
instituted in the College of Arts and 
Sciences at Rutgers University next 
September. Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology announces a new five-year 
course to contain advanced studies in the 
social sciences to train engineers for a 
more thorough understanding of the 
social and economic implications of their 
profession. Columbia University is estab- 
lishing an Institute of Urbanism modeled 
after the Institute d’'Urbanism of the 
University of Paris, to be concerned with 
the problems of the city in all its political, 
sociological, and economic aspects. 

At the annual Alumnae Council Meet- 
ing of Mount Holyoke in February Dean 
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Theodore A. Distler of Lafayette College 
told the representatives that the country 
is not now getting the benefit it has a 
right to expect from those who have had 
unusual educational opportunities. — 


During the present depression the administration 
in Washington has heard the voice of labor, both 
individually through the various trade unions and 
collectively through the American Federation of 
Labor. It has heard the voice of the American 
Legion, the American business man and a host of 
other organized interests, but it has not heard the 
collective voice of that most intelligent of our 
constituency, the college man and college woman. 


Whether or not this general charge is 
true, certain it is that students in colleges, 
and other college representatives too, are, 
upon occasion, honestly trying to make 
their convictions felt in legislative halls. 
The daily paper brings us this week an 
example delightfully apropos. On Capitol 
Hill in Albany, New York, the Nunan 
Student Oath Bill was on general orders 
in the upper house, when eighty-five 
young women from Vassar accompanied 
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by a small group from Skidmore College 
arrived in buses, filled the lobbies, cor- 
nered legislators, and visited the Gov- 
ernor. Granted a hearing before the 
Education Committee, the student leaders 
delivered an able protest against the bill, 
characterizing it as an attack on freedom 
of thought and speech. Two days later 
delegates of twenty-six colleges met at 
Vassar to take part in a model ‘‘Senate’”’ 
considering legislation on problems of 
the day. Vassar students impersonated 
lobbyists acting for the usual organiza- 
tions, thus besetting the model senators 
with the stern trials of reality. Is there 
not promise in these activities (and more 
than promise) that the time is near when 
the country will hear the collective voice 
of the college woman? 


“It is with this thought,’’ as the 
cinema travel-talk commentator so un- 
failingly repeats, that we leave the land 
of the colleges until a future issue. 

Frances VALIANT SPEEK 
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Academic Freedom 

The ideal of academic freedom is in- 
herent in the whole philosophy of liberal 
education for which the American As- 
sociation of University Women has stood 
for half a century and more. Today we 
cannot doubt that that ideal is seriously 
threatened. A ‘‘red scare,’’ directed 
particularly against education, is spread- 
ing across the country like a prairie fire, 
fanned by the great wind of the Hearst 
newspapers. 

The opening guns of the campaign — 
if we may shift the metaphor — were 
fired this winter at Syracuse University, 
New York University, and Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. At each in- 


stitution a reporter, posing as a student 
with radical leanings, secured interviews 
with one or more members of the faculty 
and tried to draw out statements for use 
in the Hearst papers’ announced campaign 
to ‘Drive All Radical Professors and 


Students from the University.’’ Sensa- 
tional interviews were then published 
purporting to reveal communistic beliefs 
on the part of the professors who were 
under fire. Fortunately, in most of these 
cases witnesses were present and testified 
later that the highly sensational ac- 
counts which were published were com- 
pletely garbled versions of what was 
actually said. Such denials, however, 
never catch up with the original calumny. 

Next, screaming headlines of Hearst 
papers denounced the ‘‘Moscow con- 
nections’’ of certain American educators, 
who were accused of the heinous offense 
of being members of the National Ad- 
visory Council of the Anglo-American 
Section of the Moscow University Sum- 
mer Session. The list included Stephen 


Duggan, director of the Institute of 
International Education (the Institute 
has acted as advisory organization to the 
University of Moscow in making arrange- 
ments for the summer session); Frank P. 
Graham, president, University of North 
Carolina; Robert M. Hutchins, president, 
University of Chicago; William Allen 
Neilson, president, Smith College; Wil- 
liam F. Russell, dean, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; W. W. Charters, 
director, Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio University; and — most interesting 
to A.A.U.W.— Lois Hayden Meek, direc- 
tor of the Child Development Institute, 
Teachers College, member of the A.A. 
U.W. national Committee on Educational 
Policies and former A.A.U.W. educa- 
tional secretary; and Susan M. Kings- 
bury, professor of social economy and 
research, Bryn Mawr College, and chair- 
man of the National A.A.U.W. Commit- 
tee on the Economic and Legal Status 
of Women. Small wonder that one of the 
subjects of this broadside remarked that 
he considered it a compliment to be 
attacked by Mr. Hearst! 

To date, we have heard of no dismis- 
sals as a result of this campaign. The 
people attacked are too well known as 
high-minded and able educators and their 
institutions are too intelligent and broad- 
minded to be affected by such obviously 
ridiculous propaganda. But the backwash 
of this storm is yet to come. Two items 
which have come to the editor's desk 
this past week are significant. The Board 
of Education of Washington, D. C. has 
asked for an inquiry into the alleged 
connection with the University of Mos- 
cow of Dr. W. W. Charters, who has 
acted as consultant in the setting up of 
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Washington's character education ex- 
periment. This morning the Washington 
Herald announces, with accompanying 
photograph, a resolution adopted by 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, D. C. De- 
partment Number 1, heartily endorsing 
‘the action of the Hearst publications 
in their fearless exposé of the commu- 
nistic activities in the schools, colleges 
and universities of the United States.”’ 

These incidents are trivial, but there is 
an ominous suggestion of the anti-Hun 
propaganda of war times. Some opti- 
mists had dared to hope that after the 
revelations of the mechanism of war- 
time propaganda, the people of this 
country could never be lashed into such 
a frenzy again. 

Our country has never been more cru- 
cially in need of calm, unimpassioned 
consideration of social problems and 
courageous leadership in their solution. 
The situation which is being created by 
this campaign of terrorism in our schools 
and colleges is conducive neither to calm- 
ness nor courage. A.A.U.W. groups have 
an opportunity before them in their 
communities to swing public sentiment 
to the side of reason and objective truth. 

In these depression years the A.A.U.W. 
has concentrated its efforts on securing 
support to keep the schools open. Now 
A.A.U.W. groups may well consider the 
advice of the Social Frontier to teachers: 


To keep the schools open physically . . . is not 
enough. If teachers fail to keep the schools open 
intellectually, they might better be closed entirely. 
Then at least they would not become agents of reac- 
tion, serving immediately to impound the gathering 
forces of social change and eventually to plunge the 
country into an era of protracted and bitter strife. 
Teachers must become quite as concerned over what 
is taught in the schools as they are over the material 
maintenance of education. Here is the final test, not 
only of education, but of democracy. 


The Consumer in a Revised N.I.R.A. 


The NRA expires in June unless some- 
thing is done to continue it in present 
form, to extend it, or to modify it for a 
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more permanent organization. In any reor- 
ganization of the NRA, it is important 
that consumer interests be adequately 
represented. As the N.I.R.A. was origi- 
nally written no provision for representa- 
tion of consumer interests was made. Such 
representation as has existed has devel- 
oped through administrative provisions. 
In the future set-up of NRA, those who 
are interested in the consumer feel that 
the administrative set-up should include 
something that corresponds to the Con- 
sumers’ Advisory Board; or perhaps, 
going further, an agency for the develop- 
ment of consumer standards should be 
made a part of the set-up. 

The A.A.U.W. Committee on Con- 
sumers’ Interests at a recent meeting 
discussed possible reorganization of the 
NRA, and agreed that in general form it 
is desirable that the set-up should follow 
lines such as those suggested by the Con- 
sumers’ Advisory Board in their recom- 
mendation for the revision, namely: 


(1) That the government retain the right to impose 
codes of fair competition as a measure of indus- 
trial control 

(2) That the vast majority of these codes be confined 
to the establishment of simple minimum stand- 
ards governing hours, wages, child labor, col- 
lective bargaining, and fair trade practices 

(3) That there be added to these standards quality 
standards for the protection of the consumers 

(4) That definite limits be set on such price and 
quantity controls as may be permitted to code 
authorities in exceptional cases 

(5) That public membership on code authorities be 
made proportionate to the powers which they 
exercise 

(6) That the tariff section of the Act be repealed 

(7) That provision be made for the collection of 
complete industrial statistics 


It is considered essential that if codes 
are to be continued with extensive powers 
over industry those code authorities 
should not be made up exclusively of 
business representatives, but that in 
proportion the public should be repre- 
sented, i.e., consumer and labor represen- 
tation should be specifically included 
on code authorities which have real 
power. 
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Women Are Asked to Pay the Bill for 
the Depression 


For a bald statement of the move to 
relieve the pressure of the depression on 
men, by reducing women’s earnings or 
denying them the chance to earn, it 
would be hard to find a rival for the 
publicity issued by men teachers in 
Cleveland, Ohio. These are samples of the 
items suggested to the Cincinnati public, 
under the caption, ‘Do You Know”’: 


Tuat there are approximately 1850 teachers in the 
Cincinnati public schools of which only 250 are 
men. 

Tat Cincinnati pays it men and women teachers 
the same salaries. 

Tat few men enter the teaching profession. 

Tat the percentage of men teachers in the public 
schools throughout the nation has rapidly de- 
creased during the last half century. 

Tat boys in the Cincinnati public schools are more 
retarded than the girls. This demands a remedial 
measure. 

Tuat approximately 90 per cent of the men and 20 
per cent of the women teachers of Cincinnati are 
married. 

Tat a large majority of the homes of women 
teachers have more than one wage earner. 

Tuat a differential in salary between men and women 
teachers will easily absorb the reduction of $450,- 
000 in the schoo! budget. 

Tuat it is economically unsound to pay all teachers 
a salary that is necessary to attract part of them. 


The reply of the women teachers may 
furnish useful ammunition to others 
confronted with the same problem. Here 
are a few of their answers, also issued 
under the heading, ‘‘Do You Know”’: 


Tat there are approximately 2100 men and women 
in the teaching personnel of the Cincinnati public 
schools of which 397 are men; also. . . 

Tuat there are fewer women executives in the Cin- 
cinnati school system than in any city its size. 
Twat there are 70 men on the preferred list of ap- 
plicants for positions in the Cincinnati schools. 
. . . There is no scarcity of men for the schools. 
The salary need not be increased to attract them 
as the number of applicants and student teachers 

proves. 

Tuat 13 states have laws prohibiting a differential 
in salaries for men and women teachers doing the 
same type of work. 
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Tuat there are only thirteen cities over 100,000 in 
population in the United States which pay their 
men and women teachers a differential in salaries. 

Tuat if few men enter the teaching profession, it is 
for the reason that professional requirements for 
teaching are now as rigid as those for other pro- 
fessions; therefore men cannot afford to use teach- 
ing as a stepping stone to other professions as they 
formerly did. 

Tuat the percentage of men teachers in the public 
schools throughout the nation has decreased 
during the last half century for the reasons men- 
tioned above but 

Tuat the percentage has increased since 1901. 

Tuat boys being slightly retarded in the Cincinnati 
public schools is no unique situation; the same 
situation prevails throughout the world for psy- 
chological reasons that every educator knows and 
understands. If the men teachers of the Cincinnati 
public schools can supply “‘remedial measures’ 
they will be doing something nature has not yet 
been able to do. 

Tuart the fact that approximately 90 per cent of the 
men teachers and 20 per cent of the women teachers 
of Cincinnati are married is their own private 
business and has nothing to do with the question 
of service for which a teacher is paid. 

Tuat it is also a fact that the private living condi- 
tions of the women teachers have nothing to do 
with their services in the schools. Teachers are 
paid because of their fitness to accomplish a certain 
piece of work. Must women teachers isolate them- 
selves because other members of their family are 
also wage earners? 

Tuat recent surveys (Cleveland for one) show that 
women teachers have as many dependents as men 
teachers. 

Tuat equal pay for equal work, regardless of sex, 
is the only just arrangement. The public school 
money is spent for services in the public schools, 
not for charity. 

Tuat the women teachers of the Cincinnati public 
schools resent the suggestion of a minority group 
of the Cincinnati men teachers that the women 
teachers ‘‘absorb the $450,000 shortage of the 
salary budget,’’ when they have contributed 
services equal to those of the men and when their 
obligations are just as binding and their burdens 
in many cases are even greater than those of 
some of the men. 

Tuat the differential between the salaries of the men 
and women teachers in order to attract men from 
other professions would have to be so great that 
no school system could maintain it, and that men 
attracted to the teaching profession chiefly be- 
cause of the amount of money to be gained from 
it, would be poor teaching material. 
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The Convention — A Bird’s-eye View 
At the end of this department readers 
will find the program and general infor- 
mation about the Biennial Convention 
to be held in Los Angeles, June 24-29. 
A glance will indicate that this Con- 
vention is ‘‘different.’’ Its program is 
based on the assumption that college 
women, because society has given them 
the privilege of higher education, are 
under obligation to contribute to the 
wise development of our times. 
Choosing the subjects on the basis of 
A.A.U.W. program interests, speakers 
who are authorities in their fields will 
discuss social, political, and economic 
developments which touch the lives of 
trained women most closely. With these 
addresses as a basis for their thinking, the 
delegates will go on to consider specifi- 
cally how the A.A.U.W. may most 
effectively contribute toward the solution 
of these current problems. The sessions 
will bring together the expert and the 
lay leader, and they promise to furnish 
direction and inspiration for A.A.U.W. 
activities throughout the next biennium. 
The Convention will turn its attention 
inward as well as outward. The sessions 
of one day will be given over to discus- 
sions of the different lines of branch and 
state work, led by members who have 
made outstanding contributions in their 
groups. In carrying out the panel method 
for these sessions, speakers and discussion 
participants have been chosen so that 
both large and small branches and popu- 
lous and less populated states will be 
represented. 


A number of new features have been 
added to the program. At the informal 
‘interrogation luncheons’ of the first 
two days, the invited speakers will be 
placed at the mercy, as it were, of the 
delegates. Each delegate may arrange to 
sit at the table of the speaker whom she 
would like to ply with questions — and 
every opportunity will be given for such 
plying. On the third day, tables will be 
assembled according to A.A.U.W. ‘‘in- 
terests,’’ and delegates who wish to talk 
study programs, communal activities, 
membership, fellowships, or other lines 
of A.A.U.W. activity may sign up for a 
table with others of the same preoccupa- 
tion. 

A glance at the program will indicate 
other attractive items. The siesta period 
(recommended by the hostess branch) 
should not be overlooked. Then there is 
the fiesta party, and the gala dinner — 
all indicative of the judicious mixture of 
hard work and gayety for which the Los 
Angeles Convention promises to be 
remembered. 

The gay and festive note will run 
through all the Convention sessions, 
thanks to the selection of a headquarters 
hotel (the Ambassador) which not only 
offers completely adequate services and 
room facilities, but is set in its own beau- 
tiful twenty-two acre park, where — 
the fascinating hotel folder informs us — 
one may play golf, or tennis, swim, dance 
to the strains of a famous orchestra in 
the Cocoanut Grove, walk beneath 
pergolas or in a cactus garden, or indulge 
in a quiet siesta in an open air corner. It 
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is not surprising to find that the folder 
goes on to explain the provisions which 
are made for guests desiring permanent 
residence. It seems quite probable that 
the Convention delegates en masse will 
request that they be placed upon this 
basis! 

If you have thought that you must 
forego the Convention because of expense, 
before making the decision be sure to 
call your local ticket agency. If you are not 
familiar with western summer excursion 
rates you will be amazed at the small 
sum for which one can travel from coast 
to coast. Summer rates have not been 
definitely announced at this date, but 
they will be lower than the customary 
fare-and-a-third convention rate. (See 
the January Journat for various travel 
possibilities.) Hotel rates are listed after 
the program at the end of this section. 


Hospitality En Route 


The Denver Branch extends a welcome 
to all A.A.U.W. delegates passing 
through their city en route to the Bien- 
nial Convention. The branch will give a 
special tea for Convention delegates at the 
Lakewood Country Club, Friday, June 21, 
—a date when the largest number of 
visiting A.A.U.W. members will proba- 
bly be passing through the city. Delegates 
who will be able to take advantage of 
this pleasant invitation should communi- 
cate with the president of the Denver 
Branch, Mrs. Edward V. Dunklee, 924 
Washington Street. 

The Palmer House in Chicago has 
offered, through the Chicago Branch, a 
suite of rooms to be placed at the dis- 
posal of A.A.U.W. members passing 
through Chicago en route to the Con- 
vention. 


After the Convention —the California 
Pacific International Exposition 


The California Pacific International 
Exposition opening in San Diego May 
29 will attract delegates before and after 
the Convention. 


Members of the San 





Diego Branch have been invited to act as 
hostesses of the Palace of Education for 
the duration of the Exposition. This 
building, devoted to the theme, ‘‘Educa- 
tion for Good Life,’’ offers an animated 
and colorful portrayal of the seven ob- 
jectives of education: Wise Use of Leisure, 
Vocational Effectiveness, Ethical Charac- 
ter, Health and Safety, Fundamental 
Processes, Worthy Homemaking and 
Citizenship. 

A.A.U.W. members are invited to visit 
the building, meet their friends in the 
A.A.U.W. Lounge, and accept informa- 
tion services and hospitality programs of 
the San Diego Branch. 

July first is “‘A.A.U.W. Day”’ at the 
Exposition. At nine o'clock an A.A.U.W. 
Breakfast will be held at El Cortex Hotel, 
overlooking the 1400-acre Balboa Park, 
center of the Exposition. “‘A.A.U.W. 
Courtesy Cars’’ will take delegates, after 
breakfast, to the exposition grounds. 

Those who purchase railway or air- 
plane tickets to Los Angeles may request 
routing via San Diego without extra 
charge. Special round-trip excursion rates 
are offered. San Diego may also be con- 
veniently reached by boat. 

Special letters of invitation and litera- 
ture describing the city and the California 
Pacific International Exposition have 
been sent by the San Diego Branch to the 
presidents of the other branches. Further 
details may be obtained from the chair- 
man of the Exposition Committee, San 
Diego Branch, Mrs. Jeanne Burton, Uni- 
versity Women’s Club, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. 


Pure Food and Drug Legislation 


A revised food, drugs, and cosmetics 
bill, S 5, was introduced on January 4 
by Senator Copeland of New York, and 
embodied substantially the same pro- 
visions as the food and drugs bill recom- 
mended by the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee last winter. (See the April 1934 
JournaL, pp. 179-180.) 

The bill has now been rewritten twice, 
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each time somewhat weakened from the 
consumers’ viewpoint. However, repre- 
sentatives of the organizations which 
have been backing revision of the Pure 
Food and Drugs Act in the interest of the 
consumer still feel that the bill is a great 
improvement over the existing Act, and 
urge its support. 

At a hearing before a subcommittee of 
the Senate Commerce Committee, March 
9, the Women’s Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee presented representatives of eleven 
national women’s organizations, who 
spoke in favor of the bill. The industries 
affected by the restrictions in the bill 
sent able spokesmen to oppose it at the 
hearing, but except for one other speaker, 
the consumer was represented only by 
the women’s organizations. 

Mrs. Alvin Barber spoke for the 
A.A.U.W. Her support of the proposed 
legislation was reinforced by the very 
widespread interest in this item expressed 
in the questionnaires returned by the 
branches to the Committee on Legisla- 
tion. 

In part, Mrs. Barber’s statement at the 
hearing was as follows: 


During the year which has passed since this Asso- 
ciation first expressed to you its earnest support of a 
new Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, the members of 
its several hundred branches throughout the forty- 
eight states have continued their study of the needs 
for such legislation and are now more than ever con- 
vinced of the pressing call for action. It seems to 
them both deplorable and unnecessary that legisla- 
tion so obviously and immediately needed to protect 
the health and pocketbooks of 122,000,000 people, 
should be longer delayed. It seems to them especially 
shocking that, because of the unrestricted sale of 
cosmetics at this time, preparations which more than 
a year ago were demonstrated before you by the 
Food and Drug Administration as desperately dan- 
gerous and often fatal in use, are still freely sold in 
drug stores, beauty parlors, and barber shops 
throughout the United States. Mr. Chairman, these 
women urge upon you a recognition of the immediate 
need for legislation to prevent such sales as well as to 
correct the many other inadequacies of the present 
act. 

In closing may I assure you of the conviction of 
this Association that any revision of the Food and 
Drug Act that your committee may recommend will 
be a revision for the protection of the consumer, not 
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primarily a revision for the protection of the pro- 
ducer, distributor, advertiser, or publishers. The 
consumer is inarticulate, the representatives of these 
industries are not. Yet it is self-evident that if the 
consumer is properly protected, all honest and 
scrupulous business will be protected too. 


The Committee on Legislation asks 
A.A.U.W. members to write their Sena- 
tors and Congressmen at once, urging 
support of this bill (S 5). Since the situa- 
tion changes so rapidly, the important 
point to stress in communicating with 
your Washington representatives is your 
desire for prompt action in favor of a 
measure which will give adequate, en- 
forceable consumer protection. Interests 
opposing S 5 are resorting to the usual 
strategy of having measures introduced 
which, while they are apparently similar 
in purpose, contain portions that weaken 
or nullify the original measure. Let it be 
clear that you will not be satisfied with 
emasculated substitutes. 


Maternity and Infancy Legislation 
Proposed 


In his message to the Congress of 
January 17, 1935, transmitting a recom- 
mendation for legislation on the subject 
of economic security, President Roosevelt 
said: ‘‘We recommend that the Federal 
Government, through the agency of the 
Children’s Bureau, should again assume 
leadership in a nation-wide child and 
maternal health program.’’ The fact that 
the maternal mortality rate in this coun- 
try is much higher than that of nearly all 
other progressive countries was referred 
to by the President as evidence of the 
great need for Federal participation in a 
nation-wide maternal and child health 
program which, he said further, *‘should 
be developed in the states under the lead- 
ership of the state departments of health 
in cooperation with medical and public 
welfare agencies and groups concerned 
with these problems.” 

At the time that the President was 
making these statements, identical bills 
were being introduced by Senator Wagner 
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and by Representatives Doughton and 
Lewis to provide permanent legislation 
establishing a broad program of social 
and economic security in line with the 
President’s recommendations. One part 
of these identical bills, known as Title 
VII, Section 701, embodied provisions 
for Federal and State cooperation in 
programs for maternal and child health. 
Responsibility for administration of this 
type of activity is placed in the Children’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor. 

Because of its twenty-two years of re- 
search and leadership in the field of 
maternal and child health and the related 
field of child welfare, and because of its 
experience in administering Federal laws 
calling for close cooperation with the 
states and local units of government, it 
was felt that the Children’s Bureau is 
equipped to give competent direction to 
the program embodied in this Title of the 
bill. The A.A.U.W. is directly interested 
in this feature of the bill, since Item 6 on 
its Legislative Program calls for support 
of ‘a bill for the extension service of the 


Children’s Bureau for maternity and 


infant welfare.’ 

Specifically, the bills as introduced, 
provide appropriations to carry out the 
following type of Federal-State coopera- 
tion: The furthering and extension of 
maternal and child-health activities in 
states and local communities, including 
development of general programs under 
state divisions of maternal and child 
health, and provisions for a program of 
maternity nursing service for delivery and 
post-partum care of mothers in rural areas. 
A small percentage of the appropriation 
for this purpose would be allotted to the 
Children’s Bureau for administration of 
the maternal and child-health program 
and for special cooperative service in the 
various aspects of the general child and 
maternal health program, with emphasis 
on problems of maternal and child care 
in rural areas. 

Because some states from time to time 
may be unable, because of severe economic 


distress, to match funds made available 
by the Federal Government, the bills, 
as introduced, provide that a portion of 
the appropriations may be allotted by the 
Secretary of Labor to such states to aid 
them in matching the Federal funds. 

In his message on economic security, 
the President referred to the fact that 
from 1922 to 1929 all but three states par- 
ticipated in the successful operation of a 
nation-wide maternal and child health 
program. This was the Federal maternity 
and infancy act, also known as the Shep- 
pard-Towner Act, which was adminis- 
tered by the Children’s Bureau, and which 
greatly stimulated public knowledge of 
the health problems of mothers and 
children. State reports for the four years 
immediately preceding the expiration of 
the act in 1929 showed that more than 
4,000,000 infants and preschool children 
and approximately 700,000 expectant 
mothers were reached by some form of the 
maternity and infancy work. 

In 1933, the latest year for which sta- 
tistics are available, 12,885 women died 
from causes connected with pregnancy and 
childbirth. Recent studies of maternal 
deaths have forcibly demonstrated the 
inadequacy of prenatal and obstetrical 
care in both urban and rural areas, and 
close analysis of some of these maternal 
deaths indicates that, contrary to past 
belief, maternal mortality is quite as 
serious in rural areas as in cities. During 
recent years the infant mortality rate in 
rural areas has for the first time exceeded 
that in urban areas. These are a few of the 
reasons why the maternal and child health 
and welfare sections of the economic 
security bills lay special emphasis on the 
need for work in rural or needy areas, in 
the field of maternal and child health. 


A.A.U.W. Radio Programs 


A.A.U.W. has been invited to arrange 
three programs in the American Fireside 
radio series, which go out over a nation- 
wide network every Sunday night. Many 
members are familiar with the American 
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Fireside programs, put on by the National 
Home Library Foundation. The Founda- 
tion is a non-profit-making organization 
whose object is to promote the reading of 
good literature and in other ways ‘‘ad- 
vance the cause of education and promote 
the general culture of the nation.’’ The 
A.A.U.W. is one of the organizations 
sponsoring its work. 

Plans for the broadcasts to be arranged 
by the A.A.U.W. have not been com- 
pleted at this writing, but the dates tenta- 
tively agreed on are April 7, April 14, 
and May 12. 

The American Fireside broadcasts have 
already brought to the microphone such 
eminent speakers as Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, Walter Huston and Nan Sunder- 
land, the Abbey Theater Players, Senator 
Borah, Senator Wheeler, and Sir Wilmott 
Lewis. It is expected that speakers equally 
distinguished will discuss the subjects 
chosen for the A.A.U.W. programs. Cop- 
ies of all these broadcasts are sent gratis 
on request. 

The hour will be 10:30 E.S.T.; the net- 
work, NBC. 

All A.A.U.W. members — stand by! 


Association Calendar 


April 5 Arkansas State Meeting, Conway 

April 5-6 ‘Florida State Meeting, Tampa 

April 11-13 Oklahoma State Meeting, Nor- 
man 

April 12-14 Committee on Membership and 

Maintaining Standards, Washing- 

ton, D. C. 

Kentucky State Meeting, Louis- 

ville 

National Committee on Legisla- 

tion (meetings to continue on the 

first Wednesday of each month 

while Congress is in session), 

Washington, D. C. 

April 25-27 Missouri State Meeting, Kansas 
City 

April 26-27 North Carolina State Meeting, 
Chapel Hill (at the time of the 
Dogwood Festival) 

April 26-27 Kansas State Meeting, Kansas 
City 

April 26-27 Indiana State Meeting, Anderson 


April 12 


April 17 
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April 26-27 Washington State 
Longview 
Massachusetts 
New Bedford 
New York City Branch Annual 
Meeting, Barnard College 
Minnesota State Meeting, Str. 
Cloud 

Illinois State Meeting, Rockford 
West Virginia State Meeting, 
Charleston 

New Jersey State Meeting, New 
Brunswick 

Board of Directors, Los Angeles 
Biennial National Convention, 
Los Angeles 

October 4-5 Michigan State Meeting, Lansing 


Meeting, 


April 27 State Meeting, 


May 2 
May 3-4 


May 10-11 
May 11 


May 18 


June 22-24 
June 24-29 


New Branches 


Since the January JourNAL went to 
press, six new branches have been recog- 
nized, making a total of 657. The newly 
organized branches are: 


CarirorNnta — San Gabriel Valley 
CoLorapo — Canon City 

Onto — Mansfield, Shelby 

Sout# Carotina — Charleston 
Wyromino — Casper 


Wisconsin — 100% 

Through an error, in the January 
Journat, Wisconsin was omitted from 
the list of states with 100 per cent branch 
participation in fellowship contributions 
for 1933-34. The Wisconsin Unit sent in 
contributions from all branches, making a 
total of twenty-one states with a 100 per 
cent record. If we may judge from the pre- 
dictions which have come in from state 
chairmen, the number for 1934-35 will be 
considerably larger; in fact the recogni- 
tion ceremony at the Convention promises 
to be practically a roll-call of the states! 


No More June 1933 Journals! 


Our request for copies of the June 1933 
Journat, which was printed in the 
January issue, met with prompt response, 
and the need has now been filled. We 
thank those members who kindly re- 
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plenished our file, and now with Macbeth 
we cry, ‘Hold, enough!’’ 


Membership Continues Upward 


The upward curve in membership fig- 
ures continues to gladden the hearts of 
A.A.U.W. officers. Total membership 
cannot be reckoned until June 1, but if the 
trend for three quarters of the year is 
maintained, membership for 1934-35 will 
exceed the previous year by 5,000. The 
only year in which A.A.U.W. suffered a 
drop in membership was 1932-33, and 
now for the second year membership is 
rapidly forging ahead. This is striking 
evidence of the vitality of the A.A.U.W. 
program. 


The Milling Interests Strike 
at the Consumer 


Consumer interest versus commercial 
interest are arrayed in a struggle which, 
long smoldering, came to a head in 
Congress the middle of March. Because 
the issue is important to the A.A.U.W. 
this brief account is added to the JourNAL 
material, already in proof. 

Readers of the article, ‘What Are We 
Supporting?” in the January JourNaAL 
will recall mention of the heated protest 
of milling interests against the diet pub- 
lications of the Federal Bureau of Home 
Economics. The millers’ indignation was 
particularly roused by the fact that the 
Bureau, in a publication on diets which 
give the most for the money, outlined 
diets for the higher income levels which 
include more fruit and fresh vegetables 
and, since the capacity of the human 
stomach is limited, somewhat less of 
cereal products, than the lower-income 
diets. 

The Agricultural Appropriation Bill, as 
passed by the House of Representatives, 
carries an amendment inspired by certain 
milling interests which would forbid any 
Department of Agriculture employee to 
give information that might be inter- 
preted as advocating a reduced consump- 
tion of any wholesome food. 
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This legislation would practically wipe 
out the nutrition work not only of the 
Bureau of Home Economics but also of 
state extension workers and experiment 
stations. There would be no point even 
in carrying on research, since publication 
of almost any nutritional research might 
be construed to violate the law. 

Most foods are wholesome in them- 
selves. Nutritional difficulties usually 
result not so much from eating unwhole- 
some foods as from eating too much of 
some kinds of food and too little of 
others. But by the terms of this amend- 
ment Agriculture employees could not 
advocate decreased use of, let us say, salt 
pork and cornpone, in favor of more 
fruit and leafy vegetables. This provision 
would mean that Government employees 
could not advise changes in diet to com- 
bat pellagra or rickets, or to meet the 
needs of diabetic patients or nursing 
mothers. 

Ironically enough, this opposition to 
the scientific work of the Bureau was 
stirred up by a misinterpretation of the 
publications which roused the millers’ 
ire. Actually, if the American people to- 
day were following the diets outlined by 
the Bureau, cereal consumption would be 
increased, since only a small fraction of the 
population can afford the offending 
“‘liberal’’ diets. But that is beside the 
point. 

The issue is clear-cut. Powerful com- 
mercial interests are trying to strangle 
impartial scientific research and the dis- 
semination of information vital to the 
consumer's welfare. If one commercial 
group succeeds in putting over such a law, 
every other commercial interest will try 
to do the same thing. The struggle is 
between the interest of the inarticulate, 
unorganized consumer and the interests 
of small but powerful groups able to 
command the most expert publicity. 

The bill with this outrageous amend- 
ment has passed the House. The A.A.U.W. 
Committee on Legislation is preparing to 
join with representatives of other wom- 
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en’s organizations to fight its passage by 
the Senate. Members — especially in the 
states where the milling industry is 
strong — will help greatly if they will 
write or wire their Senators, protesting 
against this proposal that special inter- 
ests be allowed to suppress scientific in- 
formation vital to the public welfare. 


Crosby Hall Bursaries 


A limited number of bursaries is being 
offered by the Directors of the Crosby 
Hall Association Ltd. for the winter of 
1935-36. These bursaries will reduce the 
price of a £3.3.0 room to £2.2.0 per week 
for a period of not less than four nor more 
than eight months from October. Ap- 
plications, supported by a written recom- 
mendation from the national Federation 
of the applicant, giving full details of 
academic distinctions, publications, and 
proposed research, should be received by 
The Warden, Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, 
London, S.W. 3, if possible not later than 
the end of July. 


English Group Visits 

A visit to London and Bristol is being 
arranged by the London Association of 
University Women in cooperation with 
the Bristol Association. The tour will 
include historic and picturesque spots in 
both cities, and a day in either Oxford or 
Cambridge. The program will include a 
theater party and private hospitality, 
which will afford opportunity for meeting 
members of the British Federation. Mem- 
bers joining the party are asked to in- 
dicate their professional and academic 
interests in order that appropriate con- 
tacts may be arranged as far as possible. 
Any member wishing to investigate a 
specific topic should notify the secretary 
in advance so that appointments may be 
made and time allowed. The dates of the 
tour are July 12-26; the cost, £14. 14. 0. 
for the fourteen days. This includes ac- 
commodation at or near Crosby Hall, 
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meals, transportation, and entrance fees. 
Applications should be made before 
July 1 to Mrs. C. R. Wheeler, Hon. Secre- 
tary, London Association of University 
Women, Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, 
London, S.W. 3. 


Summer Tours and Courses Abroad 


Summer courses, institutes, special 
tours, and the like offered in foreign 
countries and holding out special appeal 
to American students have multiplied 
in number to such an extent that the 
JouRNAL cannot attempt to cover this 
field. For information on educational 
opportunities abroad, members are re- 
ferred to the Institute of International 
Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York 
City. The handbook, Holiday Courses in 
Europe, 1935, offers the most complete 
catalogue of such courses, and may be 
obtained from the World Peace Founda- 
tion, 40 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts, for 75 cents. 

Announcements which have been re- 
ceived at Headquarters are listed below, 
together with the source from which 
further information may be secured. 


First Moscow University, summer session, Anglo- 
American Section; Institute of International 
Education 

University of Heidelberg, vacation courses for for- 
eigners; Institute of International Education 

South American Travel-Study Tour; Dr. Frank E. 
Williams, Professor of Latia American Geography, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

Museum Course in Historic Textiles, offered through 
the Home Economics Department, University of 
Washington; Grace G. Denny, 300 Home Eco- 
nomics Hall, University of Washington, Seattle. 

Fourth Anaoual Summer School in Psychology of the 
Psychological Institute, University of Vienna; 
Professor Henry Beaumont, University ot Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Kentucky 

Seminar in Mexico; Hubert Herring, Executive Di- 
rector, Committee on Cultural Relations with 
Latin America, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City 

Oxford University Summer Meeting; Institute of 
International Education 

Cambridge University Summer Session; Institute of 
International Education 





The Ninth National Convention 
of the 


American Association of University Women 


Los Angeles, California, June 24-29 


Theme: The Role of University Women as Makers of Social History 


In a changing world order, the privileges of university women become their op- 
portunities. For fifty-three years the A.A.U.W. has held a pioneer position in estab- 
lishing educational frontiers; in line with that tradition the present challenge from 
social history and current political-economic needs outlines the 1935 Convention 


Program. 


PROGRAM 


N.B. Unless otherwise noted morning sessions will be 9:30 a.m.-12:15 p.m.; luncheons, 12:30-2:00 P.m.; 
afternoon sessions, 3-5:30 p.m.; dinners, 7 p.m. All sessions will be held at the Ambassador Hotel. 


Registrations 
9 A.M.-9 P.M. 


Informal Meetings 
11 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 
2-3:30 P.M. 


Opening Session 
8 P.M. 


Registrations 
9 a.M.-9 P.M. 


Morning Session 


Monday, June 24 
Ambassador Hotel 


Discussion or Tecuniqugs oF A.A.U.W. Branch ADMINISTRATION 
Discussion or Tecuniques or A.A.U.W. Strate Division ADMINISTRATION 


Reports: 
President 
Treasurer 
General Director 
Committees: International Relations, Educational Policies, Member- 
ship and Maintaining Standards, Fellowship Awards, Economic 
and Legal Status of Women, Fellowship Endowment 


Tuesday, June 25 


Ambassador Hotel, Convention Headquarters 


EpucaTion ror NaTioNaAL UNDERSTANDING AND RECONSTRUCTION IN THE 
Unitep States 
Chairman: Dr. Meta Glass, A.A.U.W. President 
Speakers on: 
1. The Family Household as a Unit in Social Reconstruction (Relief, 
Recovery, and Reconstruction) 
2. Safeguarding the Consumer in State and National Programs 
3. National Interest in Economic Reconstruction (Scientific Approach 
to Production and Distribution; Plans for Controlled Capitalism, 
including Alternatives; Proposals for Reconstruction) 
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4. Women in a Changing Political Economy: The Changing Social- 
Political-Economic Problems Facing Thinking Women Today 
5. Educational Reconstruction 
Pane. Discussion 

Chairman of Discussion — Dr. Susan M. Kingsbury, Director of the 
Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Department of Social Economy and 
Social Research, Bryn Mawr College; Chairman, A.A.U.W. Com- 
mittee on the Economic and Legal Status of Women 

Panel, made up of participants who have made notable contributions 
in the fields under discussion 


Interrogation The discussion will continue informally during the luncheon. Each 
Luncheons speaker on the morning program will be assigned to a dining-room, 
seats will be reserved in each dining-room for all those who book them 
in advance at the registration desk. The object is to provide an op- 
portunity for the delegates to interrogate the speakers and secure further 
information on the topics formally discussed. There will be no speeches. 


Afternoon Session EpucaTion ror INTERNATIONAL-INTERRACIAL UNDERSTANDING AND Reg- 
CONSTRUCTION IN AN INTERDEPENDENT WoRLD 
Chairman: Dr. Mary E. Woolley, Chairman of the A.A.U.W. Committee 
on International Relations 
Speakers on: 
1. The Migration of Peoples in the Pacific Basin 
2. International Trade and Investments: A Binding Force or a Cause of 
Friction? 
3. Stirring Nationalism in the Far East 
4. Propaganda in International Relations 
PaNeL Discussion 
Chairman of Discussion — Dr. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, President of 
A.A.U.W. 1923-1927, Chairman of Committee on International Re 
lations, 1927-1933 
Panel, made up of participants who have made notable contributions 
in the fields under discussion 


Dinner Tue NatTIonaL OpporTUNITY FOR UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
Tue INTERNATIONAL OpporTUNITY FOR UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
Presiding: Dr. Meta Glass, President, and 
Dr. Mary E. Woolley, Chairman of the Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations 


Wednesday, June 26 


Breakfast For Pusriciry CHAIRMEN AND BuLuetin Eprrors 
Presiding: Mrs. Ruth Wilson Tryon, Editor of A.A.U.W. Journal 


Morning Session Wuat Can A.A.U.W. Do To Promotg Nationa, UNDERSTANDING? 
Speakers on: 
1. The Family Household in Social Reconstruction 
2. Safeguarding the Consumer in State and National Planning 
3. Economic Reconstruction 
4. The Place of Women in a Changing Political Economy 
5. Educationai Reconstruction 
Panegv Discussion 
Discussion Leader: Dr. Susan M. Kingsbury 
Participants will be A.A.U.W. members who have done outstanding 
work as state or branch officers 





Interrogation 
Luncheons 


Afternoon Session 


Dinner 


Fiesta Party 
9 p.M.-11 P.M. 


Legislative 
Breakfast 


Morning Session 
Branch 
Problems 


A.A.U.W. Interests 
Luncheon 


Afternoon Session 
State 
Problems 
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The previous afternoon's discussion will continue informally during the 
luncheon. Each afternoon speaker will be assigned to a dining-room, 
and seats reserved, following the same plan as the Tuesday luncheon 


Wuat Can A.A.U.W. Do to Promote INTERNATIONAL-INTERRACIAL 
UNDERSTANDING? 
Speakers on: 
1. Contact of Races and Cultures 
2. Economic Cooperation and Economic Friction 
3. Intelligent Thinking on International Issues 
4. Translating Opinion into Action 
Pane Discussion 
Discussion Leader: Mrs. Malbone Graham 
Participants will be A.A.U.W. members who have done outstanding 
work in international relations 


Tue Morion Picture INpustry As A CREATIVE ART 


Gardens, Hotel Ambassador 


Thursday, June 27 


Presiding: Mrs. Glen Levin Swiggett, Chairman, Committee on 
Legislation 


Reveasinc A.A.U.W. Branca Resources 
Chairman: Mrs. Arthur Heineman, South Pacific Sectional Director 
Speakers on: 
. Branch Organization and Administration 
. Nine Branch Meetings 
. Study Groups 
. Communal Activities 
. Coordination of Program 
. Legislation 
. Fellowships 
. Memberships 
. Publicity 
Panet Discussion 
Leader: to be announced 
Speakers and discussion panel will be outstanding branch officers and 
chairmen representing the various phases of branch work 


Tables will be marked for fellowship chairmen, legislative chairmen, 
education chairmen, international relations chairmen, branch presi- 
dents, state presidents, etc. Seats will be reserved in advance. 


Reveasinc A.A.U.W. Sratg Division Resources 
Chairman: Mrs. F. H. Waters, Northwest Central Sectional Director 
Speakers on: 

. Functions of State Division 

. State Educational Program 

. State International Education and Relations Program 

. State Legislative Program 

. State Publicity Program 

. State Membership Program 

. State Fellowship Program 
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Panegt Discussion 
Leader: to be announced 

Speakers and discussion panel will be outstanding state officers represent- 
ing the various phases of work under discussion 


Fellowships Dinner Presiding: Mrs. F. G. Atkinson, Chairman, Committee on Fellowship 
Endowment 


Friday, June 28 


Morning Session Reports or Commitreszs: The Arts, Legislation, Advisory Committee 


Convention on Journat, the National Club, Registration 
Business 


Luncheon SECTIONAL Groups 


Afternoon Session Reports or Committeszs: Nominations, Place of Next Convention, Resolu- 
Convention tions 


Business 


Gala Dinner Presiding: Dr. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, former A.A.U.W. president, 


1923-1927, and Chairman of the Committee on International Relations, 
1927-33 


Saturday, June 29 
Visits and Sight- 
seeing Trips 


SPEAKERS 
Speakers who have accepted the invitation to appear on the Convention Program are: 

Dr. Gertrude Laws, Bureau of Parent Education, State of California Department of Education, 
Los Angeles, California 

Dr. Louise Stanley, Chief of Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Thomas N. Carver, Professor of Economics, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Miss Dorothy Kenyon, Strauss and Keyon, Counsellors at Law, New York City; Member of 
A.A.U.W. Committee on the Economic and Legal Status of Women 

Dr. Margaret Alltucker Norton, Research Statistician, Columbia University, New York City; 
Member of the A.A.U.W. Committee on Membership and Maintaining Standards 

Dr. Ralph Lutz, Professor of History and Dean of Graduate Study, Executive Director of the 
Hoover War Library, Stanford University 


Dr. Katharine Gallagher, Professor of History, Goucher College; Member of the A.A.U.W. 
Committee on Fellowship Awards 


Others to be announced. 


PANEL PARTICIPANTS 
Those who have accepted the invitation to take part in the panel discussions are: 
Dr. A. G. Taylor, Professor of Economics and Business Administration, College of William and 
Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia 
Dr. Christine Galitzi, Professor of Sociology, Scripps College, Claremont, California 


Dr. Elinor Lee Beebe, Director of Child Development and Parent Education, City Board of 
Education, Albany, New York 


Dr. Vierling Kersey, Superintendent of Public Instruction and Director of Education, State of 
California, Sacramento, California 
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Dr. Elizabeth Woods, Superviser, Los Angeles Schools, Los Angeles, California 

Miss Helen Chapin, Tutor, and Instructor in the Chinese Classical Written Language, Mills 
College, California 

Dr. Russell Story, Professor of Political Science, Pomona College, Claremont, California 

Mr. Kazuo Kawai, Instructor in History and Geography, University of California at Los 

Angeles 


Others to be announced. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 








HEADQUARTERS 


Convention Headquarters will be at the Ambassador, a beautiful hotel situated in a twenty-two 
acre park about fifteen minutes from the business center of Los Angeles. The hotel will provide all 
necessary rooms and halls for convention purposes. 


REPRESENTATION 


Provisions for representation and voting in the national convention will be found in the By- 
Laws, 1933, Article VII, Section 2. Credential blanks will be issued from national Headquarters. 

The names and addresses of all delegates and alternates should be sent to the General Di- 
rector, 1634 I Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., by May 15, at the latest, when credential blanks 
will be sent to the proper officials. 
















REGISTRATION 


There will be a registration fee of $2.00 for all delegates and visitors, to be paid at time of 
registration. 


Registration will begin at 9 a.m. on June 24 and continue until 9 p.m. on June 25. 





NoMINATIONS 


Officers to be elected according to the By-Laws: 
Second Vice President; Treasurer; and Sectional Directors for the North Atlantic, Northwest 
Central, Southwest Central, North Pacific and South Pacific Sections. 
The Chairman of the Nominating Committee is Mrs. T. W. Kemmerer, Forest Hill, Mis- 
sissippi. 








REsOLUTIONS 


Members are requested to send copies of resolutions which they wish to have considered at the 
Convention to the Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, Mrs. Frederick M. Stockwell, 
332 South Thirteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 








Piace or Next CONVENTION 


Chairman of the Committee on Place of Next Convention is Mrs. Roy V. Coffey, 3654 Flad 
Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 











TRANSPORTATION 


Summer Excursion Fare Tickets, which go on sale on May 15 and are good until October 31, 
may be purchased over all main lines. This is a reduction over the usual convention rate provided 
for delegates, and dispenses with the identification certificates and the necessity of having tickets 
validated. Two types of tickets on air-conditioned trains are offered: 

1. Thirty-day tickets, with stop-overs at any point and choice of any authorized route 

2. Season Tickets, with stop-overs at any point and choice of any authorized route 


Attractively priced rates for combination travel, one way by rail and return by water, may be 
secured. 
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Mrs. David Hoover, 534 North Byers Avenue, Joplin, Missouri, has been appointed Con- 
vention Secretary for the Southwest Central Section. Delegates planning to go by way of 
Kansas City and St. Louis should communicate with Mrs. Hoover concerning plans for a 


special car. 


Horets 


Rates per day at Convention Headquarters 
at the Ambassador are as follows: 


One in room with running water 

Two in room with running water, per person 

Two in room, twin beds and bath, per person 

Three in room, individual beds and bath, 
per person 

Four in room, individual beds and bath, per 


Single room and bath 


Rates at other hotels, together with their 
distance from the Convention Headquarters, 
are listed below. These rates are for rooms 
with private bath. 


Hotel Normandie (2 blocks), 6th St. and Normandie 
Ave. 


Three in room, single beds 
Hotel Chancellor (1 block), 3191 West 7th St. 
Chapman Park Hotel (1 block), 615 South Alex- 

andria 

One in room 

Two in room, twin beds 
Mayan Hotel (3 blocks), 3049 West 8th St. 

(Rates for five days) 

One in room 

Two in room, twin beds 

Two in room, double bed 


ee 


Rates are also quoted for hotels in the busi- 
ness district, involving transportation by bus 


or street car, which would take from fifteen 
to thirty minutes. 


The Biltmore, 5th and Olive Sts. 
Single room 
Double room 


++ 93-50-$.00 


Figueroa Hotel, 939 South Figueroa St. 
Single room with bath $2.00, up 
Double room with bath, double bed... 2.50, up 
Double room with bath, twin beds.... 3.00, up 
Better rates if a group is guaranteed. 

Rosslyn Hotel, 5th and Main Sts. 
Single room without bath... 
Single room with bath 
Double room without bath. 
Double room with bath 


Delegates planning to stay on after the 
Convention may be interested in apartment 
hotels. Those listed here are convenient to 
the Ambassador, and near excellent markets. 
Single apartments have twin beds or one 
double bed. Double apartments have twin 
beds and a double bed. All have bath and 
kitchenette. 

Windsor (1 block), 7th Ave. and Catalina St. 
Singles $2.50 and 3.50 
Doubles 4.00 and 5.00 

Haddon Hall, 8th and Kenmore Sts. 
Singles 
Doubles 


$2.50 
3.50 and 4.00 


At the numerous auto camps within fifteen 
to twenty-five minutes of the Ambassador 
rates average 75 cents per person. 
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Fellowship Awards, 1935-36 


The National Committee on Fellowship Awards of the American Association of 
University Women, meeting in New York, January 25-28, announced the following 


awards of fellowships for 1935-36: 


Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Fel- 
lowship. — Mary Z. Pease, student in classi- 
cal archaeology; A.B. 1927, Ph.D. 1933, Bryn 
Mawr; research 1927-34, Yale University 
and American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens. Birthplace: New York City. Dr. Pease 
will write a monograph on Corinthian imi- 
tations of Attic pottery. She has spent three 
years in work on excavations at Athens and 
Corinth, and is publishing a catalogue of 
vases excavated from the North Slope of the 
Acropolis. She has also catalogued the vases 
in the Gallatin Collection, New York City. 
Results of her study of Corinthian imitations 
of the black and red figured pottery of Athens 
will be embodied in the official publication of 
the American excavations at Corinth, and are 
expected to furnish a basis for identifying 
Corinthian ware and their later imitations. 

Alternate. —Gertrude R. B. Richards, 
student; M.A. 1911, Wellesley College; Ph.D. 
1913, Cornell University. Birthplace: Loudon 
County, Virginia. 


Anna C. Brackett Memorial Fellowship. 
— Ruth A. Normann, critic teacher, English 
Department of the University High School, 
University of Minnesota; A.B. 1929, M.A. 
1930, University of Minnesota. Birthplace: 
Hayfield, Minnesota. Miss Normann will 
make a comparative study of the methods 
of teaching English in typical middle-west 
high schools and in comparable schools in 
England, where English instruction is com- 
monly considered much more successful than 
in America. 

Alternate. — Grace L. Rose, student, Johns 
Hopkins University as Horton-Hallowell 
fellow of Wellesley College; A.B. Wel- 


lesley College, 1930. Birthplace: Martinsville, 
Indiana. 


Latin American Fellowship. — Perlina 
Winocur, member of the teaching staff of the 
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Pediatric and Puericulture Clinic of the Uni- 
versity of Buenos Aires; M.D. Medical School 
of the University of Buenos Aires. Birthplace: 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. Dr. Winocur will 
continue research begun this year at Johns 
Hopkins Hospital on hemolitic anemia and a 
study of different treatments of the disease. 
Dr. Winocur is known as the outstanding figure 
in South America in her field, the nutrition 
of children. She founded the first Nutrition 
Clinic in South America, and has published 
widely in medical journals of Argentina. Her 
proposed research deals with an obscure prob- 
lem which is engaging the attention of medi- 
cal science in all countries. This study of ane- 
mia is part of a wider study which Dr. 
Winocur is making of the grave problems of 
infant mortality in Argentina, embracing the 
many factors involved in the Republic's high 
infant mortality rate — the unequal distribu- 
tion of a high rate of mortality, economic and 
social causes, ignorance of parents, and cli- 
matic conditions. Her work next year will 
be done at the Harriet Lane Home for Chil- 
dren, Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

Alternate. — Mrs. Eunice Gabbi Weaver, 
assistant superintendent of Peoples Central 
Institute, a humanitarian institution in one 
of the neediest sections of Rio de Janeiro; 
graduate of Sao Paulo School for Nurses. 
Birthplace: Brazil. 


Sarah Berliner Research Fellowship. — 
Jenny E. Rosenthal, research physicist at 
Columbia University; B.S. 1926, Sorbonne; 
M.S. 1927 and Ph.D. 1929, New York Uni- 
versity. Birthplace: Russia; became a natu- 
ralized American citizen in 1909. Dr. Rosenthal 
will make a theoretical study of the condensed 
states of certain polyatomic molecules, from 
the standpoint of mathematical physics. She 
has spent the past year in research under 
Professor H. C. Urey, who received the 1934 
Nobel Prize for his work on heavy water. Dr. 
Rosenthal has published widely in scientific 
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journals and has the reputation of being one of 
the best-trained people in the United States 
on the subject of the vibrations of molecules. 
Fellow-scientists credit her with helping to 
put the theory of band spectra on a sound 
experimental basis through her research. She 
now plans to work in Dr. Urey’s laboratory, 
making a new attack on the problem of the 
change in vibration frequencies of molecules 
which takes place as they pass from liquid to 
vapor state — a subject which has not been 
investigated theoretically and which lies at 
the heart of problems concerning atomic and 
molecular structure. 

Alternate. — Mrs. Elizabeth R. B. Smith, 
research fellow in physiology at Yale Uni- 
versity School of Medicine; A.B. 1930, Bryn 
Mawr College; Ph.D. 1933, Yale University. 
Birthplace: Fulton, Missouri. 


A.A.U.W. International Fellowship. — 
Gertrud Kornfeld, engaged in research and 
lecturing at University College, Nottingham, 
England; Ph.D. 1915, Deutsche Universitat 
in Prague. Birthplace: Prague. Dr. Kornfeld 
wishes to work at the University of Vienna, 
continuing an investigation of spectroscopic 
evidence for the occurrence and mechanism of 
photochemical reactions and for research on 
energy-exchange in mixtures of gases meas- 
ured by means of heat conductivity. After a 
distinguished career of research and lecturing 
in the field of photochemistry, Dr. Kornfeld 
lost her position as privatdozent and assistant 
in the Institute of Physical Chemistry at the 
University of Berlin as a result of the Nazi 
Revolution, and was obliged to leave the coun- 
try. A long list of publications is evidence 
of the value of Dr. Kornfeld’s research in 
photochemistry. A new approach to the prob- 
lem of getting energy from the sun is repre- 
sented in the field in which Dr. Kornfeld is 
working. For many years the effect of sunlight 
on chemical substances has been an object of 
intensive study, with a view to securing more 
efficient use of the sun’s energy. In the past, 
much of this work has been of a qualitative 
nature, but the problem is now being attacked 
quantitatively, with interesting and impor- 
tant results. Dr. Kornfeld’s work lies in this 
newer field. 

Alternate. — Theodora E. Scharten, teacher 
of French language and literature, and art and 
literary correspondent for Florence of the 
Dutch newspaper, Nievwe Rotterdamsche Courant; 
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Ph.D. 1934, University of Grenoble. Birth- 
place: Apeldoorn, Holland. 


Mary Pemberton Nourse Memorial 
Fellowship. — Lucy S. Morgan, health 
education specialist of Tennessee State Health 
Department, Nashville, Tennessee; A.B. 1922, 
M.S. 1932, University of Tennessee; M.A. 
1929, Columbia University. Birthplace: Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. Miss Morgan plans to 
study the science of public health at Yale 
University. In 1931 when the Commonwealth 
Fund made a grant to the University of Ten- 
nessee for a project to raise the health know!l- 
edge of the people of the state, Miss Morgan 
was appointed fellow to work on the project. 
She developed plans which are now being 
followed for public health education in Ten- 
nessee high school, college, and adult groups. 
Her work has not only been approved by edu- 
cators and scientists, but has won popular 
support. The State Parent-Teacher Association 
has enthusiastically adopted Miss Morgan's 
course for adult groups. One specific result has 
been a city-wide campaign for diphtheria im- 
munization, sponsored by the Knoxville 
P-T. A. After a year’s research in public health 
problems at Yale, where she will complete the 
requirements for the Ph.D. degree, Miss 
Morgan plans to resume her work in educat- 
ing the people of Tennessee in regard to mat- 
ters of health. 

Alternate. — Martha Clifford, student, 
Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and Public 
Health; A.B. 1930, University of Colorado; 
M.D. 1933, University of Colorado, School of 
Medicine. Birthplace: Denver, Colorado. 


Margaret E. Maltby Fellowship. — 
Dorothy K. Clark, assistant in the Depart- 
ment of English Composition and History, 
Wellesley College; A.B. 1929, Wellesley Col- 
lege; M.A. 1922, Radcliffe College. Birthplace: 
Keene, New Hampshire. Miss Clark will se- 
cure material from the British Museum and 
other libraries in England, for a study of the 
activities of Thomas Osborne, Earl of Danby, 
in the reign of Charles II of England, 1650-85. 
Although Osborne was the chief minister of 
Charles II and the virtual founder of the Tory 
Party, his biography has never been written, 
and historians consider Miss Clark’s project 
important not only as filling a gap in the 
Stuart biographies but also as a contribution 
to the history of modern political parties. 














Alternate. — Jane M. Oppenheimer, grad- 
uate student in zoology at Yale University; 
A.B. 1932, Bryn Mawr College. Birthplace: 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson Fellowship. 
— Margaret P. Boddy, assistant in English, 
University of Minnesota; B.A. 1931, M.A. 
1932, University of Minnesota. Birthplace: 
Ontario, Canada. Miss Boddy, who is this 
year taking her doctor’s degree at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, plans to make a study at 
the British Museum and other libraries of the 
verse translations of Virgil in English, in 
order to trace the development of English 
literary culture and taste. This analysis of 
characteristics of style and expression peculiar 
to different periods or individuals in dealing 
with the same subject matter is expected to 
furnish valuable material to students of Eng- 
lish literature. 

Alternate. — Ruth Bunker, research worker 
in the Department of French, Columbia 
University; A.B. 1924, Wellesley College; 
M.A. in Greek 1928, Columbia University; 
M.A. in French, 1930, Middlebury School of 
Modern Languages. Birthplace: Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts. 


Alpha Omicron Pi Fellowship. — Marion 
L. Rice, graduate student in history, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; A.B. 1931, M.A. 1932, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming. Birthplace: Estherville, 
Iowa. Miss Rice will complete a study of the 
activities of French and American business 
men in the American Revolution, with special 
attention to the appearance and development 
of the techniques and practices of capitalism. 
She has spent a year in research on this subject 
at the Library of Congress, as holder of the 
Jameson Fellowship. The project that Miss 
Rice plans to carry on should be an important 
addition to American economic history. The 
origin of capitalistic production in a new 
country is in itself an important subject of 
study. Moreover, comparatively little is 
known of the economic factors working be- 
neath the surface in the relations of France 
and the United States at the time of the 
Revolutionary War, and this study should 
contribute some hitherto neglected material 
in our history. It is in line with the significant 
work done by Frederick J. Turner and Charles 
Beard in the economic interpretation of Amer- 
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ican history. Most of the source material 
which Miss Rice will use will be found in 
Philadelphia and New York. 

Alternate. — Anna A. Stafford, teacher 
of mathematics and science and student at 
the Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, 
New Jersey; A.B. 1926, Western College for 
Women; M.S. 1931, Ph.D. 1933, University 
of Chicago. Birthplace: Chicago, Illinois. 


Fellowship Crusade National Fellow- 
ship. — Mary R. Frear, instructor in His- 
tory, Arts, and Science Extension, Pennsy]l- 
vania State College; A.B. 1924, Pennsylvania 
State College; M.S. 1929 and Ph.D. 1933, Yale 
University. Birthplace: State College, Penn- 
sylvania. Dr. Frear will make a study of the 
personnel of the House of Commons in the 
Long Parliament, with biographical sketches 
of members not hitherto known. The leaders 
of this famous Parliament, whose measures 
had such a lasting effect on the English 
constitution, have received ample treatment 
from historians, but Dr. Frear plans to secure a 
composite picture of the rank and file as well, 
sifting out those features of their education, 
position in life, political experiences, and 
special grievances which determined their 
revolutionary course. Most of the essential 
source material is in England, with some 
valuable documents in the Library of Con- 
gress. 

Alternate. — Mary S. Steele, member of 
staff of Judson College, Marion, Alabama; 
A.B. 1913, Meredith College; A.B. 1916, 
M.A. 1919, Ph.D. 1924, Cornell University. 
Birthplace: Ellerbe Springs, North Carolina. 


Gamma Phi Beta Social Service Fellow- 
ship Offered 


Gamma Phi Beta Sorority offers for 1935-36 
the Lindsey Barbee Fellowship of $1,000, to be 
devoted to preparation, in a graduate school of 
recognized standing, for the profession of 
social service. It is open to women graduates 
of colleges of recognized rank who have done 
at least one year of graduate work, including 
some courses in the department of social 
science. Applications must be in by June 1, 
1935. Blanks may be secured from the Secre- 
tary to the Committee on Fellowships Awards, 
at national Headquarters, 1634 I Street, N. W 
Washington, D. C. 






















WHAT THE BRANCHES ARE DOING 


An Introduction to the A.A.U.W. in California 


A.U.W. eyes are turned toward 

* California at this time, with the 
thought of the convention in June, and 
our California members with their char- 
acteristic spirit of hospitality have al- 
ready planned extensively for putting the 
resources of their delightful state at our 
command. Chief among the pleasures of 
the convention, however, will be a closer 
view of the splendid work of our A.A.- 
U.W. branches, whose members have en- 
visioned the fundamental ideals of our 
organization and put them into effective 
practice. 

Unity of effort and depth of purpose are 
growing characteristics of the California 
State Division, which now numbers 
thirty-four branches. Such growth in real 
understanding and accomplishment is not 
accidental but develops in response to 
carefully worked out techniques. 

In California, state chairmen represent 
functioning units of a vital organization, 
each of which has local branch signifi- 
cance under a local chairman. The various 
sections include state chairmen of Pro- 
gram, Legislation, Fellowships, Mem- 
bership, as well as International Rela- 
tions, Socio-Economic Trends, Vocational 
Opportunities, and Education, — the 
work of all being coordinated under the 
guidance of the state president. 

In October the year’s program was in- 
augurated by a fall regional conference 
which was planned as a *“Training School 
for Chairmen.’’ The conference began 
with a series of round tables conducted 
simultaneously by state chairmen with 
their respective branch chairmen as par- 
ticipating members. In the afternoon re- 
ports of each discussion were brought into 


a joint meeting so that all might share in 
the work of each section. Surely this 
method is conducive to a professional 
attitude toward the work which is im- 
portant to A.A.U.W. ideals. 

To broaden the understanding of the 
significance of A.A.U.W., this fall con- 
ference was followed by a spring regional 
conference at Bakersfield on March 23, 
for which the theme was taken from a 
topic of the national convention, ‘‘How 
Are We Releasing A.A.U.W. State Divi- 
sion Resources?’’ Again the plan of round 
tables based upon the work of state 
chairmen was put into effect, followed by 
general discussion. With such provision 
made for consecutive and thorough prog- 
ress, the work of state committees is en- 
larging and study groups and communal 
activities are developing rapidly in in- 
dividual branches. 

Supplementing these meetings each 
state chairman keeps in touch with local 
chairmen through working letters de- 
signed to pass on details of work, helpful 
suggestions as to materials, and bits of 
encouragement from time to time. For 
example, this excerpt from the fall letter 
of the state program chairman, Mrs. Joy 
Lichtenstein, will show how ideas are 
pushed ahead: 


It has been suggested to me by our state president, 
Mrs. E. L. Bennett, and emphasized in the Foreword 
to the State Year Book, that the branch programs 
should follow the ideas to be developed at our 
national convention. 

At this time, there is much to combat that is pur- 
posely misleading for purely selfish reasons, and it is 
incumbent upon us, as university women, if we wish 
to be desirable factors in the making of social history, 
to acquire the habit of sane thinking, thereby culti- 
vating a more discriminating taste and a wiser judg- 
ment. 
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It seems to me that such a habit could be en- 

gendered by correlating the monthly program with 
some section, thus obtaining continuity of thought 
in our work. For example, . . 
From this point the chairman takes one 
or two phases of the program as examples 
and develops the details of the way in 
which the various sections may become 
intensive study units leading to broad 
understanding and actual community 
participation. 

A significant accomplishment of this 
committee when under the direction of 
Mrs. H. S. Taylor, last year’s chairman, 
was the formation of a speakers service 
which published a ‘‘panel of speakers”’ 
available to branches. Names of speakers 
were indexed under topics and sufficient 
information was included about each 
person to insure an able connection be- 
tween speakers and the branches inter- 
ested in their specific fields. 

The State chairman of the Committee 
on Economic and Social Trends has 
sponsored this year the study of consumer 
education. In her first fall letter specific 
suggestions for study materials were 
made which included the study guide 
and kit, Scientific Consumer Purchasing, the 
A.A.U.W. material which is now in use 
in many schools and colleges as well as 
in A.A.U.W. groups. 

To challenge branch chairmen Mrs. 
W. F. Street closed her letter with a 
quotation from the May Annals: 

The great weaknesses of consumer education to 
date have been the failure to include a realistic study 
of market agencies and devices in relation to the 
problem of buying, the failure to analyze current 
standards of selection, and the confusion of the 


democratization of standards with their improve- 
ment. 


This quotation is especially apropos in 
that Scientific Consumer Purchasing attacks 
the problems of standards of selection, 
grades and labels, and other significant 
devices in their relation to the problems 
of buying. Authorities in the field agree 
that this study guide represents the most 
complete compilation of material as yet 
available in the field. 
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Results are already being achieved, for 
branch programs indicate that many 
groups are initiating study of consumers’ 
problems. Glendale has a Consumers’ 
Standards Group, Palo Alto a Consumer 
Education Group, and Long Beach a 
Committee on Consumer Education, 
while other branches have included the 
consumer in the consideration of *‘Social 
and Economic Trends’’ or *‘Contempo- 
rary Thought.’’ Among the latter are 
Burlingame-San Mateo - Hillsborough, 
Los Angeles, and Pomona Valley. 

Related to the work of this committee 
also are the discussions, open forums, and 
study groups on such problems as ‘The 
Family — What Part Will It Play in the 
Changing Order?’’ which was the subject 
of a discussion in the Los Angeles Branch 
led by Dr. Gertrude Laws. San Francisco 
has dealt specifically with ‘‘Women in a 
Changing Social Order’’ while Chico has 
had ‘“‘Types and Problems of Govern- 
ment’’ as the general subject for its 
branch meetings this year. 

Basing the program on a concept of 
education as a life process and aiming for 
the coordination of all activities, Mrs. 
H. E. Everett, state chairman of educa- 
tion, has ably stated the purpose of her 
department to be “‘to promote continuity, 
coordination, and community interpreta- 
tion’’ throughout the various study 
groups and communal activities spon- 
sored during the year. Her excellent com- 
munications to branch chairmen have 
stressed the chosen fields of A.A.U.W. 
work, such as Child Development and 
Parent Education, Educational Standards 
and Trends, the Arts, and National-Inter- 
national Problems, and have suggested 
definite materials and procedures. 

Significant sentences such as the fol- 
lowing stand out in bold relief to point 
the way: 


There should be renewed emphasis on organized 
study in parent groups in light of the national eco- 
nomic development. . . . Well developed plans for 
work in international relations should suggest cor- 
related study of local and national problems. Com- 
munity interpretation may initiate new activities and 
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provide for development in terms of the community 
rather than the individual. Keep in mind the general 
purpose of A.A.U.W. which is to establish educa- 
tional frontiers. 


Carrying out these principles in local 
situations, branch chairmen have devel- 
oped child study groups, such as those 
represented by the Preschool Groups in 
Marin County and Glendale, and eco- 
nomic groups, such as that of Pomona 
Valley on ‘“The World Economic Depres- 
sion and Possible Ways Out.’’ Other com- 
munity interpretations are suggested by 
topics for branch meetings, as in Los 
Angeles where one discussion was given 
to ‘‘How Are We Affected by the Present 
Session of the State Legislature?”’ 

Another extremely important phase of 
A.A.U.W. work is that which concerns 
educational standards and trends. Here 
the interests of state legislative chairmen 
and state chairmen of education merge, 
and especially is this true in California at 
the present time. Mrs. H. E. Everett, 
State Chairman of Education, reports 
that interest in the legislative angle of 
the education problem seems to be 
paramount in the state. A revision of the 
state constitution is in prospect and Mrs. 
Everett has suggested concerted study 
along the lines of the suggested changes 
so that A.A.U.W. members may be in- 
formed of education’s needs and aims 
when the time comes for action. Among 
the various branches which have done 
interesting work in this field is the Santa 
Monica Branch, which has held educa- 
tional forums where pertinent bills before 
the legislature were discussed by local 
Congressmen. 

International study is being directed 
this year by many of the California 
branches toward the topics which will be 
considered at the national convention. 
As a background they are taking the 
situation in the Pacific Area, using either 
Tradition and Progress or Problems of the 
Pacific for guidance. The branches that 
have notified Headquarters of pre-con- 
vention programs are: Long Beach, Marin 
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County, San Diego, San Gorgonio, and 
Santa Monica. 

The branch at Whittier, California, is 
preparing for the convention by antici- 
pating method as well as content. The 
Pacific Area and Latin America have been 
chosen as special fields of study. The ma- 
terial is handed over to a group of seven 
members who use it as a basis for panel 
discussions which they present to the 
branch in regular meetings. 

That ‘‘the reward of work well done is 
more work”’ is demonstrated by the fact 
that when the Division of Adult and 
Continuation Education of the California 
State Department of Education met to 
plan an experimental study of adult 
education in the metropolitan area of 
Los Angeles, they chose the ten branches 
of the A.A.U.W. located in this region to 
make the survey of the international 
field. Mrs. Malbone Graham, state inter- 
national relations chairman for Califor- 
nia, was asked to direct the project, the 
results of which are to be published by 
the American Association for Adult 
Education. The survey is to cover such 
points as the following: 

1. Special interests in the metropolitan 
area of Los Angeles in the field of foreign 
affairs and international relations. 

2. Teaching and study of international 
problems in adult groups. 

3. Public opinion on international 
affairs as revealed by a study_of news- 
papers. 

4. Study of the work done by the 
A.A.U.W. on international relations, and 
recommendation of methods by which it 
could be enlarged and made available to 
a wider public. 

Lest programs seem to tend chiefly 
toward serious problems, let us hasten to 
include the excellent work in the arts 
which is now being carried on. The 
Fresno Art Section, for example, has had 
an exhibit of thirty paintings of the pro- 
gressive painters of Southern California. 
Burlingame and Chico have active Crea- 
tive Art Sections and Burlingame a Music 
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Section as well. Whittier’s ‘“‘Creative 
Day,”’ described in our bulletin, ‘‘Impor- 
tant Trends in Branch Adult Education 
Programs,’’ will be continued this year, 
and San Diego is planning a like endeavor 
in May, when an interesting program will 
be put into effect. Members are being 
asked to send their original manuscripts 
of one-act plays, short stories, articles, 
poems, or musical compositions to the 
committee by April first. The work will 
be judged by a group of non-members, 
and on May 24 the winning play will be 
presented, the composition played and 
sung, and the story, poem, and article 
read. In addition there will be an exhibi- 
tion of paintings. 

Apart from branch program work and 
yet vitally underlying its very existence 
is the work of the State Membership 
Committee under the chairmanship of 
Mrs. Frank Swain, who has sent in a 
description of the ‘‘thoroughly planned 
and perfectly executed project in mem- 
bership’ worked out last year by the 
Glendale Branch. The following brief 
excerpts from the report of Glendale’s 
“Courtesy Chairman’’ will be illuminat- 
ing for membership chairmen: 


It might be said that Glendale decided to stress 
friendliness among members for this current year 
and in so doing forget the striving for new member- 
ships, and the result was new members pouring in at 
every monthly meeting. 

The membership chairman wished to and did con- 
tact every member who had ever resigned from the 
club. As this was a big undertaking, the member- 
ship work was divided,—the courtesy chairman 
taking over all responsibility for a member as soon as 
she was admitted. In this way, the membership 
chairman devoted her entire time to contacting eligi- 
ble people and bringing back our “‘lost sheep.”” 


Among the affairs sponsored by the 
Courtesy Committee with promotion of 
friendship in mind, the following were 
reported: 


Seven weekly teas were given, beginning Septem- 
ber 7, 1933 Cour club year opens second Saturday in 
October) at homes with six members assisting each 
hostess. (It will be noticed that there are always 
large committees — these committees were taken 
from the list of inactives of the previous year with 
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One or two actives to leaven the group. All the com- 
mittees contained one or two recent graduates, as 
their activity or lack of it in our club work has been 
one of our problems.) Everyone was asked to one tea. 
The teas were kept small — average twenty-five or 
thirty. They were called ‘‘Dime Teas’’ as ten cents 
was asked from each attending to defray the host- 
esses’ expenses. A record was kept of answers given 
those inviting so that at the beginning of the club 
year there was a check on every member as to her 
health, her interest or indifference, etc. Attention to 
those who were indifferent was given immediately 
by placing them on courtesy affairs committees. 
The hostesses were asked to invite any whom they 
knew to be eligible and at all interested to their tea. 
The courtesy chairman met and talked with them. 
That evening the membership chairman was given 
their names and some were brought into the club 
in this way. 

A Christmas Progressive Dinner was held the 
week before Christmas. By that time we knew who 
was active and who not. A progressive dinner en- 
abled us to place a large number at work — 84 
working, 140 attending! This number was divided 
into three groups, each going to three homes, then 
all three groups meeting at the clubhouse for a tree, 
and entertainment. All brought gifts to our Olive 
View Sanitarium (County T.B.) which were placed 
under the tree. Thirty cents was charged for the 
dinner. There were several stunts, one put on by the 
new members who had become well acquainted while 
practicing for their performance. A contest was 
held where the one who had written the greatest 
number of names of those present received a candy 
cane. 

A ‘‘New Members” Tea was given each month 
from January on. Corsages were given new members. 
They were brought and introduced by their “Big 
Sisters."’ 

A ‘‘Preschool’’ Tea was given to interest mothers 
of young children. From that has grown our pre- 
school study group. Material was studied from 
national. 


Other activities of the Courtesy Com- 
mittee were: 


A card file was kept of membership list giving 
name, address, phone, date of entering club, whether 
active or inactive the previous year, offices held, 
remarks, attendance at all affairs for current year. 
Lists of inactives taken from this file were gone over 
with the Board three times during the year. In 
November there were 81 inactive, at present but 31 
including invalids and those moved out of town). 

The ‘Big Sister’’ idea was tried in the club for 
the first time. An older member, carefully appointed, 
became the ‘‘Big Sister’’ of each new member at 
once. The “*Big Sister’’ was to accompany her sister 
to business meetings, teas, and study groups to make 
her feel at home from the very beginning of her 
membership. 
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The courtesy chairman wrote the news about 
members for the monthly Bulletin — births, mar- 
riages, deaths, sickness, trips, honors in other 
organizations, remarks about meetings in a very 
informal attempt to be just chatty. Names were 
given as ‘‘Mary Jones”’ in writing, rather than ‘Mrs. 
E. E. Jones.”’ 

**Make a New Friend’’ Month was experimented 
with in March. The idea was to introduce oneself 
to a member one had not met before that month, and 
learn her name and university. At the monthly 
luncheon a table (small tables seat nine) was to be 
picked at random and those at that table were to 
stand one at a time, giving their new friend's name 
and university. The new friend was then to stand. A 
short time only was taken for all of this. 


Word of active Junior Groups has also 
reached Headquarters. Only today an 
enthusiastic note from a member of a 
Junior Group beginning the study of 
‘*Scientific Consumer Purchasing’’ ended 
with this sentence, ‘‘We younger mem- 
bers are just beginning to realize the 
opportunities which our college training 
gives us for service to our communities, 
through the fine work of this Association 
particularly.” 

To describe adequately the results of 


the work of our California branches in 
terms of study groups and communal 
activities would not be possible at this 
time, but convention delegates will ap- 
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preciate this introduction to the inspira- 
tional possibilities which lie within the 
state, so that they may look forward toa 
closer view in June, when they may 
meet in person the chairmen who are so 
ably developing A.A.U.W. resources. 
(Because of limited space only names of 
state chairmen whose work is described 
have been given in this article, but we 
shall be pleased to furnish names of other 
state and branch chairmen to members 
who wish to know more about their 
work.) One of the privileges which 
conventions offer is this more intimate, 
personal knowledge of the state and local 
activities of which the hostess branch 
is a part. In passing, it is only fair to say 
that it is difficult to omit mention of the 
work of nearby states even in this brief 
article for the western and Pacific sec- 
tions are contributing more significantly 
each year to the upbuilding of a unified 
national A.A.U.W. program. 

Harriet Anters HoupDLetre 

A.A.U.W. Research Associate 

in Adult Education 


EstHER CAUKIN BRUNAUER 
A.A.U.W. Research Associate 


in International Education 
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Wars Must Cease. — Most books about war 
are written by men. But now ten of the leading 
women of this country have conspired to tell, 
in simple and striking fashion, Why Wars 
Must Cease. The authors are: Carrie Chapman 
Catt, Jane Addams, Mrs. W. Brown Melony, 
Mary E. Woolley, Emily Newell Blair, 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Judge Florence 
E. Allen, Dr. Alice Hamilton, Florence 
Brewer Boeckel, and Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 

Nine of the ten writers give as many reasons 
why wars must cease; the concluding chapter 
states the reasons why war has not ceased. 
Well-written arguments are supported by 
plenty of factual material on the human and 
material costs of war. The volume was pre- 
pared for the National Committee on the 
Cause and Cure of War (Macmillan, publisher) 
as a feature of the tenth anniversary of their 
annual conference. Copies may be ordered at 
$1.00 each through A.A.U.W. Headquarters, 
or directly from the National Committee on 
the Cause and Cure of War, 1624 Grand Central 
Terminal Building, New York City. 


A Community Counseling Service. — One 
of the preéminent experiments in the individ- 
ual guidance of adults has been the Adjust- 
ment Service in New York City. This free 
community counseling service, made possible 
by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York to the American Association for 
Adult Education, was in operation for sixteen 
months ending May 31, 1934. During that 
time it served over 12,000 men and women; 
it helped each one make a plan to use the 
vocational, educational, or recreational oppor- 
tunities suitable to his own particular case. 
Fortunately a record of this pioneer service is 
available in the form of a pamphlet just 
published, The Adjustment Service: A Report 
of an Experiment in Adult Guidance, distributed 
free of charge by the American Association for 
Adult Education, 60 East 42 Street, New York 
City. Here is presented clearly and in interest- 
ing fashion the experience gained in setting 


up and operating the Service. Since those 
responsible for it believe that there is need for 
further experimentation and that similar 
agencies should be established in a number of 
large and small cities and in rural areas in 
different sections of the country, the booklet 
concludes with a chapter on ‘“‘The Next 
Step"’ giving suggestions for the inauguration 
of such agencies. 


Vocational Guidance Materials. — Five 
pamphlets and a book have come to our 
notice that will undoubtedly be of value to 
persons or committees active in the guidance 
field. They are: 


Proceedings of the Minnesota State Conference on Voca- 
tional Guidance. Edited by Donald G. Pacerson. Bulle- 
tin of the University of Minnesota Employment 
Stabilization Research Institute. Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1934. 24 pp. 50¢. Sum- 
maries of tendencies in guidance at the high school 
level, the college level, etc.; suggestions of what 
needs to be done; reports of committees on dissemi- 
nation of occupational information, counseling, etc. 

Occupations and Vocational Guidance. A soutce list 
of pamphlet material. Compiled by Wilma Bennett, 
Librarian, LaPorte, Ind., High School. H. W. Wilson 
Co., 958 University Avenue, New York City, Sep- 
tember 1934. 85 pp., mimeographed. $1.25. Much 
of the pamphlet material described is free of charge 
or inexpensive; there is information on guidance 
services given by various organizations. 

Opportunities for Work in a Machine Age. By Fred 
G. Smith, editor of Occupations: the Vocational Guid- 
ance Magazine. Unit Study Booklet No. 9, Modern 
Problem Series. American Education Press, 580 
Fifth Ave., New York City, 1933. 30 pp. 15¢. 

What to Do in the World’ s Work. Special Committee 
of the Faculty on Vocational Guidance. Hunter 
College, Park Avenue and 68th St., New York City, 
September 1934. 51 pp. Presumably free of charge. 
A detailed list of occupations, so sub-divided that it 
is in itself suggestive, and names of college courses 
that will prepare for these vocations; suggestions for 
self-guidance; bibliography. 

Student Career Conference. Special bulletin of Ala- 
bama College, Montevallo, Ala., October 1934. 81 
pp. Free of charge. The report of this conference held 
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in July 1934 to help prospective college women 
choose college courses and future professions con- 
tains some very fine chapters by Mrs. Chase Going 
Woodhouse on ‘Where Will Women Work in 
19382"" ‘‘Education and Personal Adjustment,” 
*‘Marriage and Another Job.”” Part II consists of a 
series of papers on individual occupations. 

New Careers for Youth. By Walter B. Pitkin. New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1934. 236 pp. $1.50. 
Notable for its forward-looking viewpoint; surveys 
tendencies, ‘overcrowded’ and “‘hopeful’’ fields 
for young people of intelligence; advises on planning 
a career. Readable; will arouse thought and dis- 
cussion. 


A Survey of International Education. — The 
American National Committee on Intellectual 
Cooperation of the League of Nations has 
performed a signal service to persons and or- 
ganizations working in the field of interna- 
tional education by the publication of a sur- 
vey entitled, The Study of International Rela- 
tions in the United States. It is edited by Dr. 
Edith Ware who is, incidentally, a member 
of the A.A.U.W., and is prefaced by an intro- 
duction by Professor James T. Shotwell, 
chairman of the Committee. The survey is an 
admirable reference work, but it goes beyond 
the simple requirements of an encyclopedia 
or directory, to bring the scattered evidences 
of international educational work into a well- 
rounded study, with as much interpretation 
of trends and movements as is possible in the 
scope of such a work. The A.A.U.W. is con- 
nected with the Committee on Intellectual 
Cooperation, not only through the round- 
about liaison between the International Fed- 
eration and the League of Nations Committee 
on Intellectual Cooperation, but more directly 
through the American Council on Education. 


Service Bureau for Education in Human Re- 
lations. — A Service Bureau for Education in 
Human Relations has been established at 503 
West 121st Street, New York City, under the 
auspices of a committee of which Dr. Heber 
Harper is chairman. The executive secretary is 
Rachel Davis DuBois, who has spent a num- 
ber of years in working out programs for the 
development of international and interracial 
tolerance among high school students. Mrs. 
DuBois participated in the program of the 
Boston Convention, 1931, and her publications 
have been used by many members of the A.A. 


1 Published by the Columbia University Press, 
1934. Price, $3.50. Pp. xviii, 503. 


U.W. in their work with young people. The 
purpose of the Service Bureau is to provide, on 
a purely educational basis, a clearing house 
and systematic guidance for schools and 
community leaders in the field. Specifically, 
it aims to assist both the administrator look- 
ing for varied and constructive assembly and 
home-room programs or advice on fruitful 
community activities, and the teacher in need 
of interesting and inexpensive program ma- 
terials for the classroom or for extra-curricular 
activities. In its program of scientific educa- 
tion the Bureau aims to assist teachers in the 
practical application of some of the techniques 
of social control as developed by social 
psychologists. 


Contests to Promote International Under- 
standing. — The International Relations Com- 
mittee on the National Council of Teachers 
of English is working actively with young 
people in carrying out their program of pro- 
moting international understanding. Two 
essay contests are being sponsored by this 
Committee for Good Will Day, which comes 
on May 18. The contest for college and uni- 
versity students is on the subject, “‘What Can 
America Contribute to World Peace’’ and 
for high school students, either ‘“The Control 
of Munitions,’’ *‘Tariffs,"’ or ‘‘The Foreign 
Policy of the United States.’ The prize money 
is being offered by Mrs. Zelah Van Loan of 
Babylon, New York. 

Another contribution of this committee 
is a list of books offered to people of other 
countries, representing the opinions of stu- 
dents, parents, and teachers in regard to litera- 
ture best exemplifying the American scene 
and ideals. 

The chairman of the committee is Miss Ida 
T. Jacobs of Des Moines, Iowa — also a mem- 
ber of the Des Moines Branch of the A.A.U.W. 


Social and Educational Trends Pictured. — 
A succinct and lucid summary of ‘‘Modern 
Social and Educational Trends’’ is given in 
the November 1934 issue of the Research Bulle- 
tin of the National Education Association, 
which is devoted entirely to this subject. 
Among the seventeen topics treated are: 
“Home and Family Life,’’ ‘‘The Position of 
Women,”’ ‘‘Wealth and Income,’’ and ‘‘Lei- 
sure-Time Activities."’ Each section closes 
with a discussion of ‘Educational Implica- 
tions’’ and is illustrated by unusually graphic 
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pictorial charts. (Single copies, 25 cents from 
the Research Division of the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C.) 


Disarmament Postcards.— The Disarma- 
ment Committee of Women’s National Or- 
ganizations is selling postcards as a means 
of financing the committee’s work. The illus- 
tration on the card issued this year depicts 
the appalling contrast between the amount 
of money spent on armaments and the prevail- 
ing poverty of human beings today. The cards 
may be obtained from the National Committee 
on the Cause and Cure of War, 1116 Grand 
Central Building, New York City, at $4.00 
per hundred. 


Pan American Day. — April 14, designated 
as Pan American Day, offers a suitable occa- 
sion for programs and celebrations to em- 
phasize inter-American cooperation. The Pan 
American Union, Washington, D. C., will 
furnish special material for celebrating Pan 
American Day, and is ready to assist local 
groups in planning their programs. 


New Books in Inexpensive Form. — The 
National Home Library Foundation an- 
nounces publication of thirteen new titles. 
Journat readers are doubtless familiar with 
the Jacket Library published by the Founda- 
tion. The new series, called the ‘National 
Home Library’’ editions, is issued in new 
format and attractively bound in cloth. These 
books will be on sale in book, drug, and 
department stores at 25 cents per volume. The 
titles now being issued are: Ivanhoe, A Tale of 
Two Cities, Hamlet, Robinson Crusoe, Conduct of 
Life (Emerson), Kipling’s Tales, Salambo 
(Flaubert), The New Spirit (Havelock Ellis), 
Thomas Paine’s Writings, The Queen Pedauque 
(Anatole France), Tolstoy’s Tales, Hans 
Brinker, and Money and Its Power (Winslow and 
Brougham). This new edition is brought out 
as part of the Foundation’s program of pro- 
moting good reading. The A.A.U.W. is one 
of the Foundation’s sponsoring organizations. 


For Students in Paris. — Members of the 
Association who are planning to study in 


Paris may wish to take advantage of the 
opportunity to secure accommodations at 
United States House in the Cité Universitaire 
of the University of Paris. Erected to house 
American men and women pursuing serious 
study in Paris, United States House provides 
at prices unmatchable in the city all the 
facilities of a residential club. It offers mod- 
erately-priced single rooms with hot and cold 
water, an excellent restaurant, duplex studios 
for artists, a library and reading-room, con- 
certs, and other forms of entertainrient. For 
further information address the Director, 
Fondation Des Etats-Unis, 15, Boulevard 
Jourdan, Paris —14. Application blanks may 
be secured from the Institute of International 
Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York City. 


Women’s International League Restates 
Its Aims. — Founded while the World War 
was raging, in 1915, the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom last 
summer felt the need of restating its ob- 
jectives in the light of changed world condi- 
tions and on the basis of nearly twenty years’ 
experience in working for a constructive peace. 
The ‘Statement of Aims’’ adopted at the 
meeting in Zurich is as follows: 


The W.I.L.P.F. aims at bringing together women 
of different political and philosophical tendencies 
united in their determination to study, make known, 
and abolish the political, social, economic and 
psychological causes of war, and to work for a con- 
structive peace. 

The primary objects of the W.I.L.P.F. remain: — 
Total and universal disarmament, the abolition of 
violent means of coercion for the settlement of all 
conflicts, the substitution in every case of some form 
of peaceful settlement, and the development of a 
world organization for the political, social, and 
economic cooperation of peoples. 

Conscious that these aims cannot be attained and 
that a real and lasting peace and true freedom cannot 
exist under the present system of exploitation, privi- 
lege and profit, they consider that their duty is to 
facilitate and hasten by non-violent methods the 
social transformation which would permit the in- 
auguration of a new system under which would be 
realized social, economic and political equality for 
all without distinction of sex, race, or opinion. 

They see as the goal an economic order on a world- 
wide basis and under world regulation founded on 
the needs of the community and not on profit. 
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SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 
Residential School, Kindergarten through College 
Preparatory, for boys and girls who need especial atten- 
tion or change of environment because of physical 
handicaps. No tuberculous or mentally retarded children 
can be received. 

INA M. RICHTER, Medical Director 

B.A. Bryn Mawr, M.D. jobns Hopkins 

WALES R. HOLBROOK, Headmaster 
B.A. Dartmouth, M.A. Harvard 


aN 
Professional Training 


for Library Work 


One-Year Courses in 
Library Work with Children 
Library Work with Schools 


: General Library Work | 
& 


Open to graduates of accredited colleges only 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
of 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bulletin upon Request 
_————, | | | 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
offers two courses to graduates of 
accredited high schools: 

1 3 yr. course. College graduates 

. = = in Science given 
9 5 yr. course leading to B.S. 

« degree in Nursing. 

For full details address 
Director, School of Nursing 


: STRONG MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 
StrongMemorialHospital 592 Crittenden Blvd. Rochester, N. ¥. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
OF YALE UNIVERSITY 


A Profession for the College Woman 


The thirty months’ course, providing an intensive and 
varied experience through the case study method, leads 
to the degree of 


MASTER OF NURSING 


A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or philosophy 
from a college of approved standing is required for 
admission. A few scholarships available for students 
with advanced qualifications. 


For catalogue and information address: 
THE DEAN, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Vassar College _Institute of Euthenics 


A VACATION SCHOOL FOR 
THE FAMILY 


June 26-August 7, 1935 


A summer vacation school for parents, teachers, and 
other college graduates interested in the family and 
social progress. Study, lectures, discussions on child 
development, early childhood education, adolescent 
psychology, mental and physical health, household 
technology, interior decoration, parent-education leader- 
ship. Advanced courses in education and problems of the 
modern family for a limited number of students. Handi- 
crafts, golf, tennis, swimming pool. Week-end house- 
arties for husbands. Three plays presented by Vassar 
xperimental Theatre which is|holding its own Institute 
concurrently. 
Schools for children 2-8 years old whose parents attend. 


Write the Director for full information 


INSTITUTE OF EUTHENICS 
Vassar College Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT 
Advisory Service for Schooling Problems 
Catalogues, reports and data—and informa- 
tion from my personal investigation of schools 
in America, France, Switzerland and Italy. 
Nominal Fee for Consultation 
Advice on Camps for Individual Needs 


JANE H. GRIFFIN 30 East 55th Street, N. Y. 


OUTSTANDING 


PUBLICATIONS 


IN THE FIELD OF THE 
AMERICAN COLLEGE 


BULLETIN of the Association of American 
Colleges, edited by Robert L. Kelly. Issued four 
times a year. Association of American Colleges. 
Annual subscription, $3.00. 


The Proceedings of the Twenty-First Annual 
Meeting (1935): The Address of the President 
by William Mather Lewis; Summary of the 
Work of the Association by Robert L. Kelly; 
Reports of Sections on Guidance, Measure- 
ments, Admissions and Finance; The Progress 
of Twenty Years by Frank Aydelotte, Fred- 
ick C. Ferry, Edwin Mims and James H. Ryan. 
Membership, Minutes, Constitution. $1.50. 


Comprehensive Examinations in American 
Colleges by Edward Safford Jones. Association 
of American Colleges. $2.50. 

Comprehensive Examination Questions Used 
in the Social Sciences by Edward Safford 
Jones. An essential supplement to Compre- 
hensive Examinations in American Col- 
leges by the same author. Association of 
American Colleges. $1.25. 

Architectural Planning of the American 
College by J. Frederick Larson and Archie M. 
Palmer. The McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York. $2.00. 

College Instruction in Art by Archie M. 
Palmer and Grace Holton. Association of 
American Colleges. $1.00. 


Music in the American College by Randall 
Thompson. Report of an investigation of non- 
professional offerings in typical selected insti- 
tutions under a subvention from the Carnegie 
Corporation. To be published in 1935. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Summer Sessions 
for Men and Women 


Mills College, California 


June 24— August 3, 1935 


Industrial Arts; Child Development; Modern 
Dance; Sports; Summer Theatre; Maison 
Francaise; Music; Creative Writing. 


Graduate, undergraduate, and professional courses. 
A residence college: one hour from San Francisco. 


For information, address Mrs. E. C. Lindsay 


Secretary of the Summer Sessions 
Mills College, California 





